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"Study under Miss Robinson-Duff” 


ROMINENT Producers, Managers end Stars everywhere speak in glowing 

terms of Miss Robinson-Duff's outst evements in the field of Dra- 
matic Instruction. To serious minded students ‘of the Drama these authorities say: 
“Study under Miss Robinson-Duff.”’ 

Teacher of Ina Claire, Helen Hayes, Katharine Hepburn, Comelia Otis Skinner, 
Jane Wyatt, Miriam Hopkins, Jean Arthur, Fay Bainter, Rosemary and Priscilla 
Lene, Ann Sothern, Clark Gable, Van Heflin, Tonio Selwart, Douglass Mont- 
gomery, Alen Curtis and many other celebrities of the Stage and Screen. 


ENROLL NOW, MIDWINTER CLASSES, JANUARY Il 
Dramatic Training for Stage, Screen and Radio 


Course includes Diction, Pant tation of Roles, Stage Technique. 
Little Theatre prog afford stud ity for se in im- 
portant roles before st and talent scouts. 

Professional Coaching, Stage Directing, Voice Training for Dramatic 
Students, Teachers, Lawyers, Lecturers and other Public Speakers 


FRANCES ROBINSON-DUFF 


235 E. 62nd St., New York RHinelander 4-7900 








“The Great Teacher’’ 
—DAVID BELASCO 
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Miss Robinson-Duff 
in person 
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Literature on request 








NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


Professional theatre, staff, management. Full acting sched- 
ules. Comprehensive Curriculum — dancing, pantomime, 
voice development, acting, promotion, directing, scene 


building, lighting, costumes. 
35 minutes from Broadway, in beautiful Westchester. 
Radio over local station. 
MANAGER 
PRODUCER 
N. Y. THEATRE AND 


Trustees: Mildred Natwick, Vincent Price, Ernest Chappell, Mrs. Frank 
ROAD COMPANIES 


Vanderlip. 
Staff: Edwin Strawbridge, Velma Royton, Viola Roach, Le Roi Operti, 
FOR 26 YEARS 


Louis Senac. 

THE ONLY SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE THAT CAN 

GUARANTEE EMPLOYMENT TO ITS GRADUATES 
NEXT ENTRANCE DATE: JANUARY 4, 1943 


WRITE: WESTCHESTER COUNTY CENTER THEATRE, WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 
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DAYKARHANOVA’ 
SCHOOLFOR™ESTAG 


MODERN TECHNIQUES 
FOR THE 
AMERICAN STAGE 


Applications Now Accepted 





29 W. 56 ST., N.Y, 
COlumbus 5-5834 
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TUCSON SCHOOL 
OF THE THEATRE 
In affiliation with 
MANHATTAN PLAYERS 
PROFESSIONAL STOCK COMPANY 
@ Go to school in a beautiful, modern 
and completely i d theatre and 
studio. 

@ Learn to act under the direction of a 
professional theatre staff. 





“ee 


@ Work on the same stage with Broadway 
and Hollywood's finest actors. 
@ Study in the healthiest climate in the 
United States. 
For Catalogue write Elizabeth Healy, Registrar 
TEMPLE OF MUSIC AND ART 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 
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Deamatic i alabas 


OF THE NEW SCHOOL 


A recognized day training school for professionals of the Theatre announces for 
non-professionals and professionals who are engaged in day-time war work an 
EVENING SESSION in Techniques and practice of Dramatic Art including: 
Acting, Voice, Spoken English, Dance and Movement, Stage Design, Stagecraft, Costume 
Design. Also classes in 
THE THEATRE IN WARTIME: General lecture series; workshop for recreational and union 
educational leaders; Preparation of War-time assemblies for teachers. 
STELLA ADLER, acting JOHN GASSNER, playwriting 
Students may register for all courses during January. Spring 
session begins Monday, February 1, 1943. For informa- 
tion write or call Nathan M. Rudich, executive secretary. 


66 West 12th Street, New York 


cheusk PISCATOR, Director 


Gramercy 7-622] 














TO NEW YORK STAGE FROM PLAYHOUSE 


Gwen Anderson, another recent graduate of 
Playhouse Schoal, loys. title role i in 1 Janie. ; 


+ 
< : > these steatitysolpird ot thos¢ "Mohd Srveaqre ogre : 
from the’ Playhéuse* Sthool df the Theatre’ tore 
success on stage, screen, radio and as teachers 
of dramatfe greg.clt Sourtye YOnpbitigus for such 
success, wijte V4 {py dHgils pte practical train- 
ing offered by “this *26-ydéor de erganization 
with its $650,000 theatrical plant, staff of pro- 
fessional directors and long experience in pre- 
paring young people for stage, screen, radio. 








Midwinter Class starts February 1, 1943 


Write General Manager now for illustrated catalog. 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


33 SOUTH EL MOLINO PASADENA © CALIFORNIA 








GILMOR BROWN, Supervising Director...CHARLES F. PRICKETT, General Manager 




















AMERICAN ACADEMY 
of DRAMATIC ARTS | 


FOUNDED IN 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT) 


HE foremost institution for 
Dramatic and Expressional 
Training in America. The courses 
of the Academy furnish the essen- 
tial preparation for Directing and 
Teaching as well as for Acting. 


Winter Term begins January 15th 
For Catalog Address Secretary _ 


ROOM 152, CARNEGIE HALL 
fllviene si sox Thea 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
49th Year of Star Making 


NEW COURSES NOW OPENING 


SPEECH STAGE DA 

DRAMA SCREEN voc 
SHAKESPEARE RADIO OPER. 
Voice, Diction, and Personality Building, Special Teach 


Directing, Announcing, and M.C, courses 
EACH DEPARTMENT LIKE A SCHOOL IN ITSELF 


Stock Theatre, Radio and Screen Appeai 
While in Training 


2 Theatres, 2 Stock Companies and 2 Summer Theatre 


Many graduates now filling responsible Broadway, Holl 
wood and Broadcasting Engagements. 

Note. Authors scripts staged and presented with profes 
sionals for a showing to producers. 


Separate High School Students and Children's Dep. 
Catalog — Apply Secretary Montaire 
1780 Broadway, N. Y. 








Studio Directory continued on back cover 
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N The foremost play of the season.” 
— ATKINSON, N. Y. Times 
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The Playwrights’ Company 


presents 


THE EVE os 
St. MARK 


| by MAXWELL ANDERSON 
| CORT Theatre, 48th St. E. of B’way 
Evgs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 
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1 OCCASION 

FOR REJOICING.” 
. -Nichols, Time 
Y 
e 
An Extravageonza & 
. by S. N. BEHRMAN 
Presented by 

A The PLAYWRIGHTS’ COMPANY 





and THE THEATRE GUILD 


MARTIN BECK Theatre, W. 45 Si. G 
Evgs. 8:40. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:40 (~ 











See for 
Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of those that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opentng ap- 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 

Plays reviewed in this issue are 
marked 


ON THE BOARDS 
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THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTION 
Philip Barry's New Comedy 





GENT) 





ELLIOTT NUGENT 


ST. JAMES THEATRE, 44th St. W. of B'way 
Matinees Thurs. and Sat. 














KATHARINE CORNELL 


presents 
| THE THREE SISTERS 
AN by ANTON CHEKHOV 
. JUDITH ANDERSON 
EDMUND GWENN « RUTH GORDON 
) DENNIS KING «= ALEXANDER KNOX 
— GERTRUDE MUSGROVE 
airs TOM POWERS «= McKAY MORRIS 
Holl ERIC DRESSLER 
oul KATHARINE CORNELL 
oss. Staged by GUTHRIE McCLINTIC 
Settings and Costumes by MOTLEY 
a ETHEL BARRYMORE THEATRE 
— 47th St., W. of Broadway 
Evys.: $1.10-$3.85; Mats. Wed. and Sat.: $1.10-$2.75 





LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939 
in its fourth vear, this gay comedy of honn 
life in the eighties by Russel Crouse and 
Howard Lindsay is becoming an all 
American classic. (Oscar Serlin 


now 


MY SISTER EILEEN (Dec. 26, 1940) hila 
rious doings in a Greenwich Village bas 
ment ‘studio’ dramatized by Chodoreoy 
and Fields, with Shirley Booth in high 
fetthe. (.Wax Gordon) 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE (Jan. to 
1941) homicide becomes side-splitting farce 
in’ Joseph O. Wesselring’s mad tale of 
wholesale murder by amiable old ladies 
Lindsay and Crouse 


LEIT’S FACE IT! (Oct. 29, rogr 
doings in camp and out, with Danny Kaye 
ts ringleader in a giddy frolic devised by 
thie bic lds and set to Cole Porter rhitinte 

Vinton Freedley 


riotou 


BLIVTHE SPIRTI Nov. lyfl No 
Coward's frothy absurdity involving vi 
ghosts, spiritualistic seance 
rate cast. (John C. Wilson 


and a first 


JUNIOR MISS (Nov. 18, 1947) hectic com 

| edy of life with daughter by Chodoroy 
and Fields, directed by Moss Hart. (Maa 
Gordon) 


SONS O’ FUN (Dec. 1, 1947) high jinks 
on stage and off with Olsen and Johnson 
in the lead, Raoul Péne Du Bois for decor 
and Robert Alton for the dances. (Messrs. 
Shubert) 


| ANGEL STREET (Dec. 5, 1941) shudder: 

and good acting in Patrick Hamilton's 
| ‘Victorian thriller’, staged by the pro- 
| ducer. (Shepard Traube 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARI 





“Brings joy and gaiety to the thea- 
tre.”’ Richard Watts, Jr., Her. Trib 


UNIOR 
MISS 


The Hilarious Comedy Smash 


LYCEUM THEATRE, NEW YORK 
45 St. E. of Bway. CH. 4-4256 = EVGS. 
INCL. SUN., 8:40 —NO PERF. MON. 
MATS. SAT., 2:40 — SUN. AT 3 P.M. 


250 SEATS EVERY PERFORMANCE 
$1.10 





Also at HARRIS THEATRE, CHICAGO 











HOWARD LINDSAY and 
RUSSEL CROUSE present 


ARSENIC 


AND 


OLD LACE 


An Uproarious Comedy 
by Joseph Kesselring 
with 
ERICH 
von STROHEIM 


FULTON THEATRE 
New York, N. Y. 


Original Company 


on Tour with 


BORIS 
K ARLOFF 


Released for amateur 
productions in restricted 
territory through Drama- 


tist Play Service, 


6 East 39th Street 
New York, N. Y. 














"A HIT 77 _. Watts, Herald Tribune 


EVA JOSEPH 


LE GALLIENNE - SCHILDKRAUT 


$3 


u NC LE HARES 
HUDSON THEATRE (4'" Stree! 


East of B'way 
Evenings Including Sunday 8:40 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 2:40 





2ND YEAR 
*°Smash Hit!’’ Times 


OLSEN & JOHNSON in 


SONS OFUN, 


“Combines the best 
features of an exclu- 














| BY JUPITER (June 4, 1942) Ray Bolger 


| STAR AND GARTER (June 











sive madhouse and a 
de luxe musical." 
Anderson, Jour.-Amer. 

















MATS. Sat. & Sun. 2:30—$1.10-2.75 
Evenings (Incl. Sunday) at 8:30 | 


WINTER GARDEN 8'way & SOth St. 








The best written, best cast, best directed, 
best acted pli ay of the season — a thriller- | 
diller, plus.” News 


‘| ANGEL 
STREET | 


Danton Walker, 


| 2nd YEAR 
| 


with 
JOHN JUDITH LEO G. 
1] EMERY EVELYN CARROLL 


GOLDEN Theatre w. 45 se. 
Cl. 6-6740. Evus. 8:40. Evgs. 55¢—$3.30 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 55¢—$2.20 














“ALL HAPPILY DELIRIOUS... 
A COCKEYED DELIGHT.” | 

— ANDERSON, Journal-American | 

OSCAR SERLIN, LINDSAY & CROUSE 
present 








_—. 


A New Show 





A 


by HOWARD LINDSAY and RUSSEL CROUSE 
NATIONAL THEATRE 


41 St., West of B'way —_ Evgs. incl. Sun. 8:45. Mats. Sat. & Sun. 
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say’s and Crouse’s latest merry-maker. 
(The Authors and Oscar Serlin) 
THE EVE OF ST. MARK (Oct. 7) young 


| BEAT THE BAND (Oct. 14) rousing tunes, 


THE 


| See for Yourself (Continued) 


UNCLE HARRY (May 20, 1942) Thomas 
Job gives an effective new twist to mur- 
der, with Eva Le Gallienne and Joseph 
Schildkraut in good form. (Hayman and 
Hatten) 


CLAUDIA (May 24, 1942) return engage- 
ment of the Rose Franken play with Bev- 
erly Bayne, Phyllis Thaxter, Richard 
Kendrick and Lila Lee. (John Golden) 


tops a glittering musical of warrior women 
and wily Greeks set to Rodgers and Hart 
music and lyrics, Mielziner sets and Alton 
dances. (Wiman and Rodgers) 


24, 1942) 
Bobby Clark and Gypsy Rose Lee in a 
glittery revue including pretty girls and 
Professor Lamberti. (Michael Todd) 


STARS ON ICE (July 2, 1942) Skippy 
Baxter heads a graceful, swirling show 
full of brilliant performers and first-rate 
clowning, music and movement. (Sonja 
Henie and Arthur M. Wirtz) 


JANIE (Sept. ro) a bright young thing | 
throws a party, enthusiastically attended 
by the boys in khaki. Script by Bentham 
and Williams. (Brock Pemberton) 


SHOW TIME (Sept. 16) vaudeville with 
George Jessel, Jack Haley, Ella Logan 
and the De Marcos. (Fred E. Finklehoffe) 


STRIP FOR ACTION (Sept. 30) burlesque 
invades an army camp with hilarious re- | 
sults. Keenan Wynn and Joey Faye lead | 
the fun, Jean Carter is the strip in Lind- 


America goes to war in Maxwell Ander- 
son’s gay, grim and heroic saga. With 
William Prince and Aline MacMahon. 
(Playwrights’ Company) 


abundant laughter and 
Abbott’s musical com- 
Green. (George 


dancing, 
punch in George 
edy, score by Johnny 
Abbott) 


good 


DAMASK CHEEK (Oct. 20) Flora 
Robson in an engaging comedy of 7“ or 
ican life, vintage 1909, by John Van 
Druten and L loyd Morris. (Dwight Deere 
Wiman) 


NATIVE SON (Oct. 21) Canada Lee gives 
an outstanding performance in this arrest- 
ing Negro drama by Paul Green and 
Richard Wright which has been running in 
and out of New York since its production 


by Orsen Welles’ Mercury Theatre in 
1941. (Louts and George Brandt) 


ROSALINDA (Oct. 28) Die Fledermaus done 
into English for a merry operetta evening. 
Erich Wolfgang Korngold conducts. (Lode- 
wick Vroom for The New Opera Company) 


*WITHOUT LOVE (Nov. 10) by Philip 
Barry, with Katharine Hepburn and El- 


liott Nugent. Arthur Hopkins directs in 
Robert Edmond Jones sets. (Theatre 
Guild) 


*THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH (Nov. 78) by 
Thornton Wilder. Cast includes Tallulah 
Bankhead, Fredric March, Florence Eld- 
ridge. Staged by Elia Kazan in Albert 
Johnson scenery. (Michael Myerberg) 
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4th YEAR 














OSCAR SERLIN presenrs CLARENCE! DAY’S 


LIFE WITH FATHER 


Made into a play by 
HOWARD LINDSAY & RUSSEL CROUSE 
with DOROTHY STICKNEY and 
HOWARD LINDSAY 
EMPIRE THEATRE — NEW YORK 











“monnwas> eeu SUCCESSFUL 
Life Magazine 


VINTON FREEDLEY'S Musical Sensation 


DANNY KAYE 


LET'S FACE IT! 


by HERBERT “ee tig FIELDS 


Benny Mary Jane Edith Vivian 
BAKER WALSH GOODNER MEISER VANCE 


COLE PORTER SONGS 
IMPERIAL THEATRE w. 4s x. 


Evenings, including SUNDAY, 8:30 
2 performances, SATURDAY and SUNDAY 
No performances Monday except Dec. 28 











*YANKEE POINT (Nov. 23) by Gladys 
Hurlbut, with Edna Best and Dean Jagger 
heading the cast. Scenery, Frederick Fox; 
staging, John Cromwell. 
and Marie Louise Elkins in association 
with John Cromwell) 


*COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW (Nov. 24) an 
Elmer Rice revival with Paul Muni in the 
role he created. (John Golden) 


*THE PIRATE (Nov. 25) Alfred Lunt and 
Lynn Fontanne in S. N. Behrman’s new 
comedy, set by Lemuel Ayers and directed 
by Mr. Lunt and John C. Wilson. (Play- 
wrights’ Company and the Theatre Guild) 


*THE GREAT BIG DOORSTEP (Nov. 26) 
dramatization of the E. P. O'Donnell 
novel by Frances Goodrich and Albert 
Hackett. Louis Calhern and Dorothy Gish 
head the cast. (//erman Shumlin) 


WINTER SOLDIERS (Nov. 29) by Daniel 
Lewis James, winner of 1942 Sidney How- 
ard Memorial Award. Shepard Traube 
will stage in Boris ee sets. Cast in- 
cludes Dolly Haas, Guy Sorel, Herbert 
Berghof. (Studio Theatre) 


Lt. 


Me 
HE 


) 
AS: 


(Edward Choate | 


- 


THE SUN FIELD (Dec. 9) a comedy by | 


Milton Lazarus, staged by Edward Clark 
Lilley with scenery by Ernest Glover. 
(Howard Lang) 


THE WILLOW AND I (Dec. ro) by John 


Patrick, with Martha Scott heading the 
cast. Scenery, Lemuel Ayers; costumes, 
Aline Bernstein; director, Donald Black- 
well. (Donald Blackwell, Raymond Curtis 
and David Merrick) 


See for Yourself (Continued on p. 69) 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


AMERICAN GENTLEMAN — NOEL 
COWARD FILM—TRIBUTARY 
AND BROADWAY HIT 


OMEONE said recently that the most 

American thing about America was 
Wendell Willkie. This may be altogether 
true today; a few weeks ago Mr. Willkie 
would have had a close contender for 
first place in the person of George M. 
Cohan. The two men have had their lots 
cast in different places but they are alike 
in many fundamental ways, generous- 
minded, open-handed, friendly, under- 
standing the four freedoms before they 
were charted for them. Now that George 
Cohan is gone, the air is full of happy 
recollections concerning him. Here is a 
story worth recall: even when he was a 
featured player in the Follies, Bert Wil- 
liams had not been invited to join 
Equity. He was not invited, either, to 
join the various actors’ clubs, but when 
it came to benefits, his services were al- 
ways in demand. One night at such a 
benefit there were three times as many 
stars as dressing rooms and the players 
were picking their room-mates with en- 
tire disregard for Bert Williams’ pres- 
ence. Then George Cohan appeared, the 
‘big shot’ of them all. In a moment he 
sensed the situation. ‘Come, Bert’, he 


Foti 
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James Cagney continues to pack movie 
palaces both here and in Great Britain in 
Yankee Doodle Dandy, the Warner 
Brothers’ affectionate tribute to George M. 
Cohan (drawing by Kroll). 


BUSINESS is brisk on the Rialto 
these days and there are box-office 
smiles. The Skin of Our Teeth and 
The Pirate joined Without Love and 
The Eve of St. Mark, with Counsellor- 
at-Law, Native Son, Fanie and The 
Damask Cheek not far behind, and 
Show Time, Rosalinda and Beat the 
Band on the musical end, to form a 
phalanx of new hits capable of chal- 
lenging the sturdy ranks of some 
dozen holdovers. Nine of the latter 
— the longest runs — occupy pages 
18 and 1g of this issue. 
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THE town of Norwich, England, 
means to many travelers not only a 
charming place with a fine Cathedral 
but the home of the Maddermarket 
Players. After the recent Norwich 
bombings, there was mention of the 
Cathedral but not of the playhouse, 
so an autumn notice meets another 
happy welcome that says that Nu- 
gent Monck, the adventurous direc- 
tor of the Maddermarket, celebrated 
the 21st anniversary of the theatre 
by a revival of The Winter’s Tale. 


said, ‘we’re dressing together.’ One of 
the most remarkable parts about that 
story, and one of the happiest, is that it 
would not be so remarkable today. 


T HAS sometimes seemed as if the very 
I versatility that went into Noel Cow- 
ard’s theatre success held him always 
shcrt of integration. There was never any 
fight for him to join, never any need for 





FIRST TAJIK MUSICAL COMEDY HAS PREMIERE 


First Performance in Republic’s Capital Is Major Event in Tajikistan 
Theatrical History 





From Moscow News Correspondent ;put a tractor out 


“A MAJOR event in the theatrical his- | 2e/uses to 8 
tory of Tajikistan was registered recent- VY 
ly when “Rosea,” the first Tajik mys KIRO 


comedy, had its premiere in 
State Theater of Oper 
Stalingbad. 


cy—~~iasian_ end jthe festival of Tajik art in Moscow in 
* sass lava the pert of Rosce 
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From midsummer copies of the Moscow News, printed in English, come these clippings to show 
that even in the midst of their desperate struggle, the Russians still consider the arts newsworthy. 
The poem, Wait for Me, has been expanded into a play and a film scenario by its author, Kon- 
stantin Simonov, whose earlier work, The Russian People, will soon be seen on Broadway. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


this child of theatre fortune to penetrate 
beneath the polished surface of his world. 
When that surface broke in 1939 and 
dragged down with it the premises that 
made his kind of theatre possible, Noel 
Coward found himself in an Intelligence 
job, involved in the white heat of his 
country’s struggle for existence. Now his 
film, In Which We Serve, has been re- 
leased on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
in its mastery and impact there is promise 
that the task of making films in wartime 
has finally provided Noel Coward with a 
challenge and a medium. Produced, writ- 
ten, directed, acted in the leading role 
and even scored by Mr. Coward, this 
saga of a light destroyer is told with 
sweep and pace and deep reserves of feel- 
ing. It lends renewed support — if any 
more be needed — to the thesis that mo- 
tion pictures reach their peak when they 
are dominated by the talents of a single 
talented man. It argues potently, too, for 
the picture made with care and husband- 
ry. For there could be no raw film 
wasted here; settings and props were 
necessarily simple; acting time, dissi- 
pated by the perpetual cries of air-raid 
sirens, was at a minimum. Altogether, 
In Which We Serve was a challenge for an 
artist; and Noel Coward rose to the oc- 
casion. 


Pp“: GREEN has long been an advocate 
and banner bearer of a more abun- 
dant American theatre, its roots in the 
varied soils of these United States and its 
flowering wherever audiences congre- 
gate. When, in behalf of the National 
Theatre Conference, he asked Maxwell 
Anderson to write a play for this theatre, 


LONDON Score Board: With thirty- 
seven theatres open to good business, 
London is still ahead of New York 
with only thirty-one. The London 
offerings include twenty straight 
plays, a number of them dealing seri- 
ously with the war: Watch on the 
Rhine, The Morning Star, Men in 
Shadow, Flare Path. The last of these, 
Terence Rattigan’s play about the 
R. A. F., will be seen shortly in New 
York, with Alec Guinness in a lead- 
ing role. This is the young actor who 
played Hamlet so effectively in Ty- 
rone Guthrie’s modern-dress produc- 
tion and who toured with it through 
Italy, Greece, Spain, etc., just before 
the war. Familiar plays on the Lon- 
don boards include The Man Who 
Came to Dinner with Robert Morley; 
Claudia in which Pamela Brown has 
made a marked personal success; 
Blithe Spirit, still going strong; re- 
vivals of The Doctor’s Dilemma, with 
Vivien Leigh and of The Importance 
of Being Earnest with John Gielgud 
and Edith Evans. 


THE New Opera Company requires 
two theatres to house its productions 
this season. Rosalinda, anglicized 
version of Johann Strauss’ Die Fle- 
dermaus, is holding forth at the 
Forty-Fourth Street Theatre, top- 
ping the new musicals in appeal. 
Repertory reigns at the Broadway. 
The opening week in early Novem- 
ber brought the world premiére of 
Walter Damrosch’s The Opera Cloak, 
Moussorgsky’s The Fair at Soro- 
chinsk and George Balanchine’s Ba/- 
let Imperial, danced by the corps de 
ballet. To these have been added 
from last season La Vie Parisienne, 
The Queen of Spades and Macbeth, 
with many new faces and voices in 
the casts. New also is conductor 
Emil Cooper, whose firm baton brings 
authority to the musical end, and 
dancers at each theatre from the 
American Ballet Company. 
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IN THE American Army, the Spe- 
cial Service division is devoted to 
promoting the recreation and welfare 
of our troops here and abroad. The 
Germans also have a Special Serv- 
ice battalion, according to a recent 
Information Bulletin from the So- 
viet Embassy. ‘Formed on the ini- 
tiative of von Ribbentrop . . . [it] 
is charged with the task of seizing, 
immediately after the fall of large 
cities, the cultural and historical 
treasures and the libraries of scien- 
tific institutions, to select valuable 
book editions and films, and to send 
all of this to Germany.’ 
a 
A RECENT advertisement in The 
Drama (London) stirs the imagina- 
tion. This is how it reads: ‘The Shaw 
Society provides “‘a rallying point 
for the co-operation and education of 
kindred spirits and a forum for their 
irreconcilable controversies.” Think 
of it, evening-long, perhaps night- 
long, discussions of irreconcilable 
controversies ending obviously where 
they began but with no hard feeling 
and more of the same next time. 
Surely no one but Shaw himself could 
have thought up that one. 
e 


FROM Uruguay comes word of the 
establishment of a national theatre 
with a dramatic school under its 
aegis, all under the auspices of a Na- 


tional Theatre Board. The director <« 


of the company is announced to be 
Carlos Calderén de la Barca. After a 
four months’ season planned for Mon- 
tevideo, a road tour is contemplated 
through Chile, Bolivia and Peru. 

e 


JUST organized is the Negro Dance 
Company, founded and directed by 
Wilson Williams, with Felicia Sorel 
as co-director. These and Gluck San- 
dor, Eugene Loring and Anna So- 
kolow will stage dance-dramas and 
ballets for the dozen young dancers 
who comprise the company. 
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he did both Mr. Anderson and the stage 
as a whole a great service. The play 
which Mr. Anderson wrote with college, 
community, high school, camp and civic 
theatres in view has proved as successful 
on Broadway as in the non-commercial 
theatres (some seventy-five of them to 
date) for which it was intended. Both 
types of producers have benefited by this 
precedent-creating event: Broadway by 
receiving a fresh, vigorous and timely 
play which Mr. Anderson might not have 
written except for the stimulus of a new 
and challenging outlet; the community 
and college theatres by being able to pre- 
sent a truly fine play before it has been 
drained of all flavor and spontaneity by 
years of commercial exploitation. May 
other playwrights follow this happy 


example. 


(>= plays, it seems, like good men, 


are known only by their works. 
Practically every knowledgeable backer 
of plays on Broadway — thirty-seven 
potential angels, including directors and 
producers as well as ‘mere money’ — 
turned away in terror from Thornton 
Wilder’s The Skin of Our Teeth, said 
no’ in every dissuading variant. Lee 
Shubert, unperturbed, offered his cus- 
tomary $5000. Fredric March backed 
his belief in the play with cash and with 
his own performance, refusing remunera- 
tive Hollywood contracts to play Mr. 
Antrobus. One or two others came in at 
the last moment but producer Michael 
Myerberg put up most of the money him- 
self. The upshot? In its first week on 
Broadway The Skin of Our Teeth grossed 
$23,761, which is $700 over capacity. 

















CASABLANCA 


It would be impossible for any single still to catch the whole display of lumi- 
naries with which the Warners have adorned their latest melodrama, Casa- 
blanca. Beside the three above, Humphrey Bogart, Dooley Wilson (the 
Little Joe of Cabin in the Sky) and Sydney Greenstreet, the stellar cast in- 
cludes Ingrid Bergman, Claude Rains, Conrad Veidt, Peter Lorre, Paul 
Henreid and such excellent feature players as S. Z. Sakall, Leonid Kinskey 
and Marcel Dalio. Surprisingly enough, its heavy cargo of stars does not 
impair the swift and polished progress of this drama, set in French West 
Africa. Director Michael Curtiz has seen to it that the machinery runs 
smoothly and at white hot pitch, and Howard Koch and Julius and Philip 
Epstein have supplied him with a model motion picture script. 
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PAUL MUNI COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
Paul Muni returns to Broadway and to Elmer Rice’s exposé of the law pro- 
fession in John Golden’s revival of the play originally produced in 1931. 
The role of the ‘counsellor-at-law’, in which Paul Muni gained his first im- 
portant Broadway success, rests easily upon his shoulders. With him from the 
original cast and in leading roles are Jennie Moscowitz and Sam Bonnell. 











Old Indestructible 


Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


WwW the breath of creative imagination blows through the 
theatre, what exhilaration to the lungs, what refreshment to the 
spirit! Doors may bang and scenery fly about; audiences may be out- 
raged, infuriated, delighted, but the theatre is once more alive. 
Thornton Wilder’s The Skin of Our Teeth is not only a tribute to the 
indestructibility of the human race as its author indicates; it is also a 
giddy proof of the theatre’s own imperishable vitality. After months of 
mediocrity and of a ‘fair to good’ rating at best, Mr. Wilder’s cosmic 
fooleries came flapping and rocketing into town, setting a new high 
in theatre unconfined. For Mr. Wilder has been as unconventional in 
his stage technique as in his subject matter. Just as he skips lightly 
to and fro through the adventures of mankind during some five thou- 
sand odd years, so he juggles with theatre conventions, laughingly 
exhibiting the wrong side of canvas walls, actors behind characters — 
the reality beyond the appearance of things. And from the welter of 
anachronisms with which he litters his stage, from the theatrical high- 
jinks and intellectual handstands and flip-flops with which he spices 
his comedy, there emerges not only laughter and good will but that 
note of certitude and hope, that lift of the heart which is the theatre’s 
chiefest gift to mankind. 

The step from the sublime to the ridiculous is notoriously narrow. 
Even more exiguous is the distance that separates the fantastic from 
the fatuous. The Skin of Our Teeth achieves the impossible by being 
sublimely ridiculous and by keeping its fantasy pure and undefiled. 
Mr. Wilder’s plot, if any, is lunatic. It seems to concern events in the 
lives of Mr. and Mrs. Antrobus of Excelsior, New Jersey, their chil- 
dren, Henry and Gladys, their maid, Sabina. Actually it ranges over 
the entire experience of the human race from the ice age to the present 
(or the future) war. The Antrobus family goes through many ad- 
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ventures and trials. Pestilences, famines, floods and wars threaten it 
with annihilation at every turn but through all its calamities it 
manages to survive and to move forward. Mr. Antrobus builds the 
alphabet, apprehends numbers, invents the wheel. Mrs. Antrobus, 
chiefly concerned with the preservation and protection of her family, 
her race, her species, does her share by transmuting the necessities of 
living into a better way of life. Even Sabina, effervescent and unstable 
— menace, delight and slave in one — struggles intermittently and 
hysterically to understand and help. The children are, of course, the 
ultimate focus of the adventure. In them is the hope and terror of the 
future: hope, because to them can be handed on the gains and con- 
quests of man’s mind; terror because on Henry’s forehead is an in- 
eradicable mark, the deep — and today how deeply-branded — mark 
of Cain. 

All this Mr. Wilder presents with the deftest and most engaging 
gaiety. His concern with the human race is second only to his delight 
in the nonsense and the magic of theatre. His play is as much theatre 
burlesque as it is a satire on some of the foibles of the human race. In 
the opening scene, for instance, when the curtain goes up on a small 
town ‘interior’, a typical, perky, parlor-maid soubrette of a venerable 
theatre tradition is ‘discovered’ whisking about with her feather 
duster and propounding in rattling soliloquy all the author’s exposi- 
tion: the Antrobus family is described, their anxieties about food, 
clothing and the weather discussed, the last subject being a poignant 
one, for though it is mid-August, it is the coldest day of the year and 
‘the dogs are sticking to the pavements’. All this runs along smoothly, 
except that there seems to be something wrong about the mechanism 
of the show: there are no masking pieces and no ceiling so that the set 
stands out precariously on a bare stage; everything seems slightly off 
centre; some of the flats fly up in the air just as the parlor maid is 
about to dust them. Then suddenly a cue is missed. Sabina repeats 
the line, flounders, ad libs, finally gives up and comes down to the 
footlights to express her frank opinion of the whole situation: “I hate 
this play, every word of it. I don’t understand a single word of it 
anyway’, and proceeds to confide her own personal woes to the audi- 
ence until the frantic stage-manager calls her to order and starts the 
ball rolling again. This is but one of any number of absurd and gaily 
erratic tricks by which Mr. Wilder points his moral while he keeps 
his audience laughingly alert. 
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Its strongly theatrical quality, its use of presentational techniques, 
its variety and color make The Skin of Our Teeth a director’s holiday 
of which Elia Kazan has taken spirited advantage. Produced by 
Michael Myerberg, the play boasts a cast which with few exceptions 
could not be bettered. Tallulah Bankhead as Sabina, Miss Atlantic 
City, Lilith or what you will flaunts her bright plumage through three 
acts of make-believe in which she is alternately pert and seductive, 
brash and touching, comic and pathetic. Her personal qualities of 
vitality and variety, her bold theatricalism, her zest and drive are 
given ample scope in this role which demands fluidity and fire rather 
than interpretive concentration. After the solid achievement of her 
portrait of Regina Giddens in The Little Foxes and her tense, if some- 
what uneven study of Mae Wilenski in Clash By Night, Sabina is a 
field-day for Miss Bankhead, allowing her to play with a variety of 
comedy situations and techniques as well as to touch, on one or two 
occasions, that vibrant chord of tenderness and emotion of which she 
is possessed. 

Fredric March as Mr. Antrobus storms boldly through the play 
with just that touch of the noble and the absurd the text requires. 
He presents him as the typical pater familias, huffing and sometimes 
bluffing his way through the mazes of life — but with a saving grace 
of imagination and faith that makes him take up the burden of con- 
tinuance just where it seems too heavy to bear. In outlining the values 
of Mrs. Antrobus, Florence Eldridge has perhaps erred on the side of 
the shrewish. A warmer, richer, somewhat more phlegmatic approach 
might have counteracted the stridency of certain scenes where the 
pitch seems too high for comfort. In Mrs. Antrobus, Miss Eldridge has 
the least happily realized role among the three, or, if Henry is in- 
cluded, the four principal figures. Montgomery Clift gives an excellent 
performance as Henry who is Cain — the self-tormented, murderous, 
unresolved element in the racial mind. This young actor has built 
steadily since his first appearance as the boy-father in Dame Nature 
through the role of Dr. Valkonen’s son in There Shall Be No Night 
to the violent, explosive statement of this Cain. He succeeds in con- 
veying the tension and anguish of evil and frustration and in making 
understandable Father Antrobus’ cry of despair when he comes home 
after seven years of war to find his son who is the Enemy once more 
installed at his hearth: ‘The sight of you drives out all my hopes and 
plans. It is easier to fight you than to live with you.’ 

II 
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The Pirate 
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“The actors are come hither . . . The best actors in the world’ — 
for comedy, pastoral, pastoral-comical, scene highly colorful or non- 
sense unlimited. In other words, the Lunts are in town with The Pirate, 
chaperoned by The Playwrights’ Company and the Theatre Guild, 
directed by Alfred Lunt and John C. Wilson and escorted by a huge 
company of actors, Negro and white. If Sabina offers Miss Bankhead 
a field-day for her talents, giving her an opportunity to toss about the 
bright baubles of her art with a happy freedom that suggests im- 
provisation, so The Pirate provides Mr. Lunt with a platform where he 
can strut his stuff in all gaiety and good grace. An actual, physical 
platform, in this case, for S. N. Behrman’s play (based on an idea in 
an earlier piece by Ludwig Fulda) is concerned with a strolling player 
who set up his stage in a village square and dances, juggles, walks 
tightrope and makes love for a precarious living. The scene, being the 
West Indies in the early Nineteenth Century, has permitted Lemuel 
Ayers a very extravagance of bravura stage-painting and tempted 
Miles White to explosions of costuming most successful on the distaff 
side, especially in Miss Fontanne’s many-petticoated creations. 

As for the play itself: ‘Our entertainment is not highbrow’ says 
Serafin, mountebank-impresario, introducing his show within a show, 
and this is equally true of The Pirate. It spins a tenuous tale of a 
buccaneer turned respectable business-man, his pretty wife who 
dreams of the bold pirate, Estramudo, and a wandering actor who 
recognizes in the dull, fat husband the famous pirate himself. The 
mountebank immediately blackmails him into permitting a per- 
formance by the troupe and then boldly claims that he himself is 
Estramudo in order to fascinate the lady and cause the necessary 
theatrical complication. All this gallimaufry has been tossed together 
by Mr. Behrman without too much conviction. It is not in his line, 
and his witticisms and wisecracks rub elbows uncomfortably with the 
romantic and orotund passages which the situations demand. The 
play is perhaps overburdened with production and sags in places. 
Not all the energy and good will of the Lunts and their spirited co- 
horts can sustain it at the high level so much talent and effort warrant. 
Mr. Lunt is spectacular in his entrances, in his steppings and pos- 
turings, in his diverting high-jinks with raw eggs and rabbits. He 
plays the mountebank with the affection and relish of a true son of 
Thespis but even he cannot fill in the empty spaces. Miss Fontanne 
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STUART ERWIN, of Hollywood these many years, is the disillusioned 
postman who settles down to become a tree in Ketti Frings’ Mr. Svcamore. 








Vandamm 
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DOROTHY GISH and LOUIS CALHERN as Ma and Pa Crochet in The 
Great Big Doorstep, a ‘life with father’ comedy of the Mississippi delta folk. 
The play is produced and directed to the hilt by Herman Shumlin. 
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has a passive, a decorative role which she presents with her usual 
grace. ‘The entertainment is not highbrow’, as Serafin says, but it is 
generous and whole-hearted, full of color and music and a long, a 
happy distance from the cares and terrors of the world today. 

Philip Barry in writing Without Love had the present very much 
in mind, though the chief result of his efforts is to provide yet another 
actress with a frame for her particular talents. Mr. Barry’s new 
comedy, which the Theatre Guild opened on the road last spring, was 
directed by Robert Sinclair, now gone to the wars. Since then a certain 
amount of re-writing made re-staging under Arthur Hopkins’ baton 
advisable, and so, in its setting by Robert Edmond Jones, the play 
comes to New York with an unusual weight of admirable theatre 
names attached to it. If, from this point of view, Without Love is dis- 
appointing, it may be attributed in some measure to the fact that 
much is expected of so brilliant a combination — a combination which 
in one form or another has provided so many moments of beauty and 
excitement in the theatre of our day. As a play, Without Love suffers 
from a divided duty — it is torn between its personal story and its 
political theme. The allegory that links them together — the mar- 
riage of convenience between two people or two nations (in this case 
England and Eire) — proves labored and artificial in action. Mr. 
Barry shows himself once again more adept in the delineation of a 
certain rather limited type of individual than in his presentation of 
abstract issues. 

The production of Without Love has, of course, emphasized the 
romantic aspect of the play. With Miss Hepburn constantly centre 
stage, wearing a succession of Valentina masterpieces, carrying her 
boldly chiselled, angular, farouche beauty like a banner, attention 
must necessarily focus on her and on the adventure of her loveless 
marriage which in the end turns into the truest of true love. Miss 
Hepburn has fewer moments of relaxation and of identification with 
her role in this than in Philadelphia Story. Her mannerisms — the 
striding walk, the swinging shoulders, the trick of leaning stiffly 
against furniture, the monotonous voice with its deliberately mis- 
placed pauses — all these are more in evidence than ever; yet there 
are happy moments in the play when these weaknesses are overcome 
and her peculiar gift of creating a fragile, tender, almost poignant 
mood is at its best. Both playwright and performer are in their happi- 
est vein when Mr. Barry writes and Miss Hepburn plays such a scene 
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as the one at the piano when the wife-who-is-no-wife tells her husband 
a foolish, tender story about how they will go off in the car together, 
arrive at a hotel, talk to the porter, go at last together up the stairs. 
Elliott Nugent as the husband is excellent throughout the play. He 
has the gift of so steeping himself in a part that its oddities and in- 
consistencies become entirely logical. His quiet, firm grasp of his 
materials, his humor and understanding, his steady progress from 
event to event help to sustain the somewhat disparate elements of the 
play. The rest of the cast, except for Audrey Christie who is breezy 
and agreeable as the secretary-adventuress, does little to make the 
international goings-on either convincing or comprehensible. 

In Polonius’ enthusiastic enumeration of ‘the best actors in the 
world’, he failed to mention one category, which, to go with his 
comical and tragical, should perhaps be called realitical. This month, 
which has seen so much of the first, has also boasted an outstanding 
example of the third type of acting: Paul Muni in Counsellor-at-Law. 
Elmer Rice’s play, revived after eleven years by John Golden with a 
number of actors from its original cast, gave Paul Muni his first big 
hit in 1931. For the last decade, Mr. Muni has been in Hollywood, 
piling up a formidable record in brilliant character drawings — 
Pasteur, Zola, the Chinese peasant in The Good Earth and leads 
in innumerable other films including Commandos Strike at Dawn, not 
yet released. The stage, however, still calls him. Key Largo offered 
him a challenging part three years ago; Yesterday’s Magic a brief and 
less happy experience last season. But Counsellor-at-Law is pre- 
eminently his own. It emerges, after its rest in the wings, as a sound 
piece of theatre craftsmanship, a play built up of a hundred pieces of 
closely observed character and detailed business, all fitted together 
into a closely knit whole. If the speciousness of the plot is more striking 
today than when the play was first produced, the sharpness of char- 
acter etching, the ingenuity of structure, the raciness of dialogue in 
Mr. Rice’s play stand out as brilliantly as ever. Mr. Muni’s perform- 
ance fills every crevice of the role of George Simon, giving it richness, 
depth and solidity. He plays it from the inside, every word and gesture 
springing from a complete understanding of the character he is por- 
traying. Several members of the supporting cast, notably Jennie 
Moscowitz as the Counsellor’s mother, play in the same vein of care- 
fully studied detail, giving the production a homogeneity often lack- 
ing in casually assembled casts. The play, however, is dominated by 
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Mr. Muni whose presence on the stage is always a welcome event. 

Dorothy Gish carries off acting honors in Herman Shumlin’s The 
Great Big Doorstep. This comedy by Frances Goodrich and Albert 
Hackett (from the novel of E. P. O’Donnell) is a toggled-up affair. 
It is almost as flimsy as the cabin on the river bank in Louisiana 
where the Crochet family ekes out a meagre but spirited existence 
based principally on Father Crochet’s ‘big plan’ to sit back and let 
‘what’s going to happen happen’. The Crochets are Cajuns, or more 
properly Arcadians — happy-go-lucky creoles who lapse into French 
when they get excited and embroider their language and living with 
flowers of rhetoric and outbursts of good will. The doorstep is an 
actuality; a ‘stupendable’ flight of wooden steps that floated down 
the river and was hauled up and set in front of the rickety Crochet 
abode, a symbol of better living to which they all aspire. The process 
of buying a house to go with the doorstep is the matter of three acts 
of excitements and hopes deferred. 

Louis Calhern stalks genially through the play as the huge, dilapi- 
dated father, bowler hat on head, shovel in hand, for Papa Crochet is 
a drainage expert, i.e. a ditch digger, when his health and spirit permit 
him to work. His imagination, like his doorstep, is stupendable, his 
capacity for labor, minute. His wife, played by Dorothy Gish, is the 
vital centre of the scene. Miss Gish’s performance is spirited. She 
plays with earnestness and edge, with a keen sense of balance between 
Gallic impulsiveness and maternal responsibility. She creates on the 
stage an atmosphere of home and of human relationships: she is her 
children’s mother, her husband’s wife. The fatigues, the desperations, 
the high hopes of her little world burn within her; she is at once comic, 
pathetic and wholly admirable. The youngsters that play with her, 
both newcomers to the stage, have a pleasant freshness and enthusi- 
asm. In fact the whole cast, with the aid of the director, Mr. Shumlin, 
and the designer, Howard Bay, have made of a bit of jerry-built 
theatre a pleasant evening’s entertainment. 

Gladys Hurlbut’s Yankee Point (produced by Edward Choate and 
Marie Louise Elkins) is chiefly interesting in that it brings John Crom- 
well back from Hollywood after too many years’ absence from Broad- 
way. Mr. Cromwell, whose performances in Lucky Sam McCarver and 
The Racket have not been forgotten, is also remembered for his direc- 
tion many years ago of the plays of several then young and promising 
playwrights, among them Sidney Howard and Robert Sherwood. 
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NEW PLAYS may come and go — and usually do — but it is the hits that 
first saw Broadway in the pre-war days of 1941 and earlier, which have 
remained to form the bulwark of the present season. Will Anderson has 
sketched them, with their reigning casts, for THEATRE ARTS and though in 
doing so he abrogates the journalistic rule of Left to Right, the faithful 
theatregoer can still discern a Hitler gag from Sons O’ Fun, the crucial scene 
of blossoming maturity in Junior Miss, the case of the China pup in Life 
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with Father, a cast both real and shadow from Blithe Spirit, all on the left- 
hand page. To the far right, above, is Angel Street (whose Leo Carroll is wan- 
dering left to the more peaceful precincts of Claudia). Below them is a mur- 
derous moment in Arsenic and Old Lace and still farther down a group of 
lively statues from Cole Porter’s musical, Let’s Face It! To the right, before 
the famous Greenwich Village cellar window, appear two sisters and a land- 
lord from My Sister Eileen. 
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His performance remains as sure as ever, though perhaps a little 
muted. Yankee Point, however, gives him little opportunity to do more 
than indicate a role which the author has barely outlined. The play, 
set on the New England coast, as the title indicates, has an unbeliev- 
able plot concerning the discovery of a German spy who has been 
landed from a submarine with dynamite, money and uniform com- 
plete. An absurd idea — except of course that it is factually true! In 
the theatre the spy story seems, strangely enough, as utterly imaginary 
as the air-raid that closes the play. 

Mrs. Hurlbut’s intention was obviously to pay an amiable tribute 
to the patient if much derided watchers of the air, the worthy ladies 
who have made airplane spotting their latest avocation. Edna Best 
as the leader of these Amazons has a deft, sure touch, a cool serenity, 
but her playing is detached, almost indifferent. She creates neither 
interest nor sympathy in her sketchy characterization of the role. 
Elizabeth Patterson, as the elderly New England retainer with her 
querulous voice and her ‘misery’, and Dorothy Gilchrist, one of the 
younger fry testing their mettle on Broadway, as the hoydenish 
daughter, play with considerable zest but, in spite of the contribution 
of the actors and Mr. Cromwell’s authoritative direction, Yankee 
Point strikes few sparks. 

Mr. Sycamore, the Theatre Guild’s second subscription offering, 
lasted only a short time, its fantasy of the postman who successfully 
turns himself into a tree, in the manner of Philemon and Baucis of 
legend, failing to catch the imagination of critics or public. Possibly 
the ultra-isolationist attitude of Mr. John Gwilt, hero of Ketti Frings’ 
dramatic saga, did not appeal at a moment when action is the order 
of the day. Mr. Gwilt’s desire to plant his feet in the ground and raise 
his arms to heaven in perpetual contemplation seemed too oriental 
for the western mind. Its poetic philosophy was probably more ef- 
fective in the form of the story by Robert Ayre in which it originated 
than on the stage. Certainly Samuel Leve’s highly realistic settings, 
though ingenious, were not inspired. Stuart Erwin, happily ab- 
stracted from Hollywood by the Guild to play the man-tree, gave a 
remarkably touching and dignified performance. His simple attack, 
his quiet, forthright honesty lent full value to what there was of poetry 
and honest imagination in the play. Lillian Gish as his wife was ap- 
propriately tearful and devoted, displaying once again that peculiar 
quality of pathos and eternal youth which is so markedly her own. 
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Thornton Wilder 
In Person 
EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


HORNTON WILDER’S visit was not unexpected. Stark Young had 

written a week or two before that he had given my address to a 
young man, full of talent and human quality, whom he had met on 
shipboard, and had told him to bring along some of his work. We were 
looking into every corner and through every haystack for promising 
playwrights at that time (the early 1920’s seem very long ago) so the 
opportunity to look at something really fresh was eagerly welcomed. 
That visit was one steady sequence of surprises. Thornton Wilder was 
just back from the American Academy at Rome, headed toward 
Princeton for graduate work and for teaching at Lawrenceville. Al- 
though he was still very young, he had seen more of the world than 
many men ever see. His father, known the country over as a writer 
and a brilliant after-dinner speaker, was a newspaper editor in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin (where Thornton was born), and much later was Consul 
in Hongkong. Thoriton seems to have gone to school progressively at 
almost every place between these two points, as the family moved 
along, until he turned around and got his degree at Yale. 

It may have been something about the touch of many lands that 
gave him the double, but not at all divided, quality that is one of his 
distinguishing characteristics. Even in that first visit it was easy to 
see that although he was extremely serious, he was also very gay. Al- 
though very shy, he was unusually friendly; although he was surpris- 
ingly learned, he was never pedantic; he was as deliberate in his think- 
ing as he was explosive in his speech, letting the words roll off his 
tongue one on top of the other but every one the right word aimed ex- 
actly at expressing the right idea. He was both temperate and en- 
thusiastic, bold and unafraid but very modest, and above all he was 
one of the most amusing young men I had ever met. He seemed al- 
ready to know one-third of the most interesting people in European 
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art, music, theatre, politics and religion, and to have something dra- 
matic and revealing to say about each of them. My earliest and most 
marked impression was that if there were twenty people who could 
talk as well and listen as well as Thornton Wilder could, they might 
easily revolutionize American social life. He could talk well, no doubt 
of that. But could he write? 

Shyly (on request) he pulled out a student’s blank-book on page 
after page of which was written in his small, clear handwriting about 
one-third of what was afterward to become The Cabala.: 1 had read 
six hundred manuscript plays that year, firm in the belief that some- 
where in America there were great plays unknown and unproduced. 
But I had not found one; not even much hope of one. So it is easy to 
imagine with what astonished pleasure I listened to those dramatic 
portraits of the group in Rome, ‘each with some prodigious gift’, whom 
he sketched with theatrical precision and whom he made to talk with 
the innate sense of theatre speech that can never be mistaken. His 
first description of them gave a clearer picture than all the tomes that 
have been written since then of habits of mind that flourished among 
certain Italians in Mussolini’s early days and that made even some of 
the best minds and hearts in Italy find reason and need for the disci- 
plines of Fascism. 

‘“They’re very rich and influential. Everyone’s afraid of them. 
Everyone suspects them of plots to overturn things.” 

“Political?” 

“No, not exactly. Sometimes.” 

“Social swells?” 

“Yes, of course. But more than that, too. Fierce intellectual snobs 
they are. . . . Every now and then they descend from Tivoli and in- 
trigue some bill through the Senate, or some appointment in the 
Church, or drive some poor lady out of Rome. .. . It’s because 
they’re bored. . . . They’ve had everything so long. The chief thing 
about them is that they hate what’s recent. . . . Here’s a group of 
people losing sleep over a host of notions that the rest of the world has 
outgrown several centuries ago: one duchess’ right to enter a door be- 
fore another; the word order in a dogma of the Church; the divine 
right of kings, especially of Bourbons. They’re still passionately in 
earnest about stuff that the rest of us regard as pretty antiquarian 
lore. . . . Each one of them has some prodigious gift, and together 
they’re miles above the next social stratum below them. They’re so 


1 Albert and Charles Boni, Inc., 1926. 
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Mr. Antrobus and Sabina, otherwise Fredric March and Tallulah Bankhead, 
in Thornton Wilder’s theatre ‘essay on man’, The Skin of Our Teeth. 
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THORNTON WILDER and ALFRED HITCHCOCK 


Author and director meet in conference over Shadow of a Doubt, a mystery 
romance film which Jack H. Skirball Productions, Inc., will make for Uni- 
versal. What attracts Thornton Wilder to stage and screen is what makes 
both gravitate to him: a theatre quality which pervades his work even when 
it takes other than theatre form. Like Our Town, the action of Shadow of a 


Doubt will be laid in a small town, but its story remains for the present a 


And that, one guesses, is as Thornton Wilder — as well as Alfred 


mystery. . 
would have it. 


Hitchcock, grand master of the mysterious 
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wonderful that they’re lonely.”’ It was easy to see after you had heard 
a little more about them how impossible it would be not to listen eager- 
eared to their conversation. 

Writing such a difficult book longhand seemed to me, as Thornton 
Wilder turned the pages, not only an unnecessarily demanding task 
but one that might keep a young writer from measuring correctly the 
scale of his material. I suggested that he type some of his character 
portraits as individual studies and send them off for publication, to 
see how they looked in a magazine, or to find out at least how they 
looked to editors. His answer was characteristic. “Don’t you think’, he 
said, “it might be just as well not to hurry? I am glad you think it is 
good enough but I have always believed that a little Greek temperance 
would be helpful in such matters.’ Just the same (and just as charac- 
teristically) he was excited enough by the fact that someone thought 
his work really good to run down fourteen flights of stairs when he left 
instead of taking the elevator. 

Thornton Wilder has a way of thinking and saying wise things very 
simply, making you go down into his stories if you care to explore their 
depths, but leaving you the unsuspecting enjoyment of them on the 
surface if that is enough for you. That first visit held almost the whole 
of him as man or writer, if you wish to look for it there. The passing 
years, experience, success haven’t changed him much. He may be wiser 
than he was, but he is no older and never will be. He is still — with 
difficulty — restrained from teaching, because he enjoys so richly the 
contact with young minds and fresh, dauntless thinking. His Greek 
temperance is still active enough to cause him to refrain from asking 
for a leave from his duties as Captain in the U. S. Air Corps Intelli- 
gence to watch over his newest play, The Skin of Our Teeth. 

THEATRE ARTS was not ‘discovering’ Thornton Wilder, by any 
means. From the day he went to college and perhaps even in school in 
Chi-Fu, China, his teachers and his companions knew that he was a 
young man of abundant promise. Years ago, William Lyon Phelps, 
who taught him at Yale, wrote this about him: ‘Thornton showed ex- 
traordinary versatility. He wrote plays, poems, short stories, essays, 
played the piano and composed music, acted in college dramatics, was 
a member of the Pundits and of the Elizabethan Club and thought 
Lola Fisher, the actress, was so beautiful that she ought not to be at 
large. His conversation was better than that of most good men of 
forty. . . . I believe he is a man of genius.’ 
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He had done some play reviewing at Yale and had had a slim vol- 
ume among the Yale Series of Younger Poets but at the time I met 
him he had not yet really discovered himself. He wanted to go in so 
many directions, and it was hard to choose. He probably felt about 
himself pretty much as his own Pamphilus did in The Woman of 
Andros:* ‘He was twenty-five already, that is — no longer a young 
man. . . . He would soon be old. Time would have flowed by him 
like a sigh, with no plan made, no rules set, no strategy devised. . . . 
“How does one live?” he asked the bright sky, “what does one do 
first?””’ 

He wanted to teach and to study, he wanted to write novels and 
plays. He solved those problems by doing them all, both in turn and 
together. He thought also for a short while that he might want to be a 
dramatic critic but that was one idea of which a month as guest play- 
reviewer for THEATRE ARTS (during John Mason Brown’s absence 
abroad) cured him. His love of the theatre was too deep, his under- 
standing of the problems of the theatre artist — playwright, director, 
actor, designer — was too keen and too sensitive to give him any 
pleasure in going to the theatre with the consciousness of having 
to analyze all these things on paper day after day. He had had a pretty 
good month to work with, too, much better than the average in a New 
York season. He had Galsworthy’s Old English, ‘far below the level of 
his fiction’, and in which ‘the lapse is exactly one act long’, Barrie’s 
Shall We Foin the Ladies? which has ‘no excuse save its own expert- 
ness’ but a play that ‘even for one that means nothing much and ends 
nowhere, speaks of a master’s pen’. He had Mary Kennedy’s Mrs. 
Partridge Presents, Philip Barry’s The Youngest, which ‘presents a 
graceful front, some happy lines of the bookish sort that people who 
do not read Charles Lamb imagine to be like him, enchanting nonsense 
and not a ghost of characterization’. He had Processional in which the 
author was not quite equal to his theme nor the form of his play. ‘His 
ironies were shallow; his strophes after Whitman were unexhilarating, 
and the exquisite sense of selection that should gauge the transitions 
from screaming laughter to tragedy was missing.’ He had James Glea- 
son’s and Richard Taber’s Js Zat So?, the last-named ‘notable for be- 
ing couched in the most bounding Brooklynese, a slang that more than 
once strikes mad poetry’. 

What he did to Molnar’s Carnival shows what a keen and sensitive 
* Albert and Charles Boni, Inc., 1930. 
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critic we lost when he turned back to creative writing. “After the play 
one came away thinking of how rare and eloquent it would have 
seemed, if one had only been deaf. The scenario was good; Lee Simon- 
son’s palace at Budapest was worthy of great actions; there were bril- 
liant gowns and uniforms, and the usual Gilbert Miller felicities in 
glass and cutlery; there was Elsie Ferguson, never so beautiful, and 
never, since The Strange Woman, so persuasive. But one had had to 
listen to the words and to submit to the detail. . . . One continually 
caught Molnar in the act of filling in time. It seemed incredible that 
the author of Liliom and Launzi and The Guardsman could so have 
run out of invention as to make nothing of the picturesque situation 
of a palace overrun with detectives, of a chorus of check-room ma- 
trons, or of the history of a famous gem. There were indications that 
we were not always getting the original play: for example, Camilla 
Oroszy being called stupid by all her friends led one to suppose that 
hers was intended to be a character part. But the mere possession on 
Elsie Ferguson’s part of a pointed chin and a reflective forehead for- 
ever prevents her playing stupidity; she gave the impression of a 
Camilla pretending to be dull, but being so, so deep. This provided, 
incidentally, the second conspicuous example this season of an ac- 
tress’s physical presence undermining her characterization: how could 
one believe in the sufferings of Paula Tanqueray when one saw, not 
the regretful vagrant of the stage-directions, but an enormous, master- 
ful blonde [Ethel Barrymore] with magnetic eyes that could abash the 
lions and for whom, against a sea of troubles, the consolation of her 
own splendor would be sufficient.’ 

Although he could get away from criticism as a profession, the 
theatre has never escaped Thornton Wilder no matter which way he 
turned. His plays are various, beginning with The Trumpet Shall 
Sound, which Richard Boleslavsky produced at his American Labora- 
tory Theatre in 1926. This was followed by The Angel that Troubled 
the Waters, and The Long Christmas Dinner, collections of short plays 
several of which are known, especially to young players, all over the 
world and several of which, still not well known, would make delight- 
ful libretti for one-act operas. He did a fine translation of André 
Obey’s Lucrece for Katharine Cornell which Cornell calls her ‘favorite 
failure’ and then Our Town, the play and the motion picture, which 
have made their own stage history; also The Merchant of Yonkers, not 
too successful, and now The Skin of Our Teeth. Almost all of these 
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plays can be seen on the stage somewhere or can be studied in the 
library, and reviews of them all can be found, as they appeared, in 
THEATRE ARTS. What concerns us here is to see how much of Thornton 
Wilder’s other work leans toward the theatre. There is not a single one 
of his books that is far away from it in matter or in manner, in char- 
acterization or dialogue, in plot or arrangement, and sometimes in all 
of them. 

The Bridge of San Luis Rey* is really all theatre masquerading as a 
story. It comes very close to exposing its own disguise in the history of 
Uncle Pio and the great actress of Peru, Micaela Villegas, called La 
Perichole. Uncle Pio had bought her from some cabaret as a twelve- 
year-old girl, sensing her talent even in its rough form. He had taught 
her her art. He was at once her father, her brother, her master, her 
friend. Even at the height of her success when all of Lima applauded 
everything she did, only the best that she could do satisfied Uncle Pio 
who ‘was contemptuous of the great persons who for all their educa- 
tion and usage, exhibited no care nor astonishment before the mira- 
cles of word order in Calderédn and Cervantes’. Before he would let 
her act in public, he put the girl through a course of training ‘that re- 
sembled more the preparation for an acrobat’. His one fear was that 
she would be satisfied with her work too soon. He ‘never exactly beat 
her, but he resorted to a sarcasm that had terrors of its own’. 

After an unsatisfactory performance, she would know without 
his saying a word just how he felt and would shout at him: 


‘Now what is it? Mother of God, Mother of God, what is it now?” 

“Nothing, little pearl. My little Camila of Camilas, nothing.” 

“There was something you didn’t like. Ugly fault-finding thing that 
you are. Come on now, what was it? Look, I’m ready.” 

“. . . I suppose you did as well as you could.” . . . Uncle Pio 
went on whistling. 

“The fact is I know I was weak to-night, and don’t need you to tell 
me so. So there. Now go away. I don’t want to see you around. It is 
hard enough to play that part without coming back and finding you 
this way.” 

Suddenly Uncle Pio would lean forward and ask with angry in- 
tensity: ‘Why did you take that speech to the prisoner so fast?” 

More tears from Perichole. ““Oh God, let me die in peace! One day 
you tell me to go faster, and another to go slower. Anyway I shall be 
* Albert and Charles Boni, Inc., 1927. 
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crazy in a year or two and then it won’t matter.” 

More whistling. 

“Besides the audience applauded as never before. Do you hear me? 
As never before. There! Too fast or too slow is nothing to them. They 
wept. I was divine. That is all I care for. Now be silent. Be silent.” 

He was absolutely silent. 

“You may comb my hair, but if you say another word I shall never 
play again. You can find some other girl, that’s all.” . . . 

After a long pause Uncle Pio would attempt judiciously: “You 
were good in the scene on the ship.” 

“But I’ve been better, Uncle Pio. You remember the night you 
came back from Cuzco —?” 

“You were pretty good at the close.” 

“Was I?” 

“But my flower, my pearl, what was the matter in the speech to the 
prisoner?” ... 

Then beginning in a low voice Uncle Pio would talk for an hour, 
analyzing the play, entering into a world of finesse in matters of 
voice and gesture and tempo, and often until dawn they would remain 
there declaiming to one another the lordly conversation of Calderén.’ 


But perhaps the most theatrical of all the novels is, paradoxically, 
the one that it would be most difficult to translate into theatre terms. 
This is Heaven’s My Destination,‘ which someone has called a modern 
Pilgrim’s Progress. The movies could do it if the movies dared. But 
they could hardly expect it to have an audience in halls where the 
audience is accustomed to look, and to listen a little, but not to share 
in the action. George Brush, the hero — if you can call a man of such 
calibre heroic — is a Parsifal of a very small-town Main Street, a pure 
fool seeking for a flame to light his life and not finding it in goodness 
or love or faith. He is an extraordinary character, like you, like me, 
like your neighbor, like nobody, and theatrical to the core. He is 0. the 
stage before you on every page of the book; you hear an actor saying 
his lines in every scene. But what actor? under what director? in 
what theatre? to what audience? 

A book like Heaven’s My Destination poses afresh the old question: 
how can we dilate the region of our modern stage so that it shall hold 
again, as it has in its great days, all the simplicity and majesty, all the 
thought and beauty and action that the theatre can hold, and bear its 
‘ Harper & Brothers, 1935. 
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weight easily and pleasantly. Here is just one page from the book. 
George Brush had been arrested as ‘subversive’ because he told a 
banker that banks were the product of men’s fear, that he did not want 
interest on his money because he had not earned it, and that he had 
taken a vow of voluntary poverty. He is trying to explain his aston- 
ishment at the arrest and its consequences to some acquaintances. 


“Mrs. McCoy said dryly: “Sure I see. Your ideas aren’t the same 
as other people’s, are they?” 

“No,” said Brush, “I should think not. I didn’t put myself through 
college for four years and go through a difficult religious conversion in 
order to have ideas like other people’s.” 

“TI see. Now answer me another: when you get married what are 
you going to use for money?” 


“T beg your pardon?” 
“How do you know your wife’ll be willing to throw away all your 


money every month, and how do you know she’ll be willing to look 
forward with a big thrill to the poorhouse, like you do?” 

“Oh, she will,” said Brush. 

“You’re engaged, are you?” asked Blodgett. 

“Tm... I’m practically engaged. Well, I don’t know whether I’m 
engaged or not.” 

“Is shea... she’s a nice girl, eh?” 

“T don’t know that, either — not for sure.” Brush glanced at Blod- 
gett. ““I’d better not talk about it,” he said. “It’s all a part of that big 
mistake I made. You said you didn’t want me to mention things like 


that tonight.” 
“T can stand anything now,” said Mrs. McCoy. “After the big 


poverty idea I can stand anything.””’ 


It is all as simple as that, seemingly skimming the surface of things 
brightly. And yet it is a grave book, a noble book, and always, above 
all, theatrical. As long as the library shelf holds the sole rights to its 
human comedy, the theatre should envy the library. 

If ever an American writer belonged to the theatre by rights it is 
Thornton Wilder. The theatre can never lose him entirely because it 
is too much a part of himself, but it can never hold him securely unless 
it opens wide the gates of thought and of imagination. 
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The Disney Studio at War 


THORNTON DELEHANTY 


Ess than three years ago Walt Disney was steeped in fantasy and 
benevolence, a hard-working paterfamilias to a group of in- 
dividualists who scorned conventional Hollywood life and, hugging 
their drawing boards, were in turn regarded by the other studios as a 
freakish and somewhat impertinent offshoot of America’s fourth larg- 
est industry. 

Today Disney is the industry’s prime realist. The government in 
Washington looks to him more than it does to any other studio chief as 
a factor in building public morale, providing training and instruction 
to the soldiers and sailors, and utilizing animated graphic art in ex- 
pediting the intelligent mobilization of fighting men and civilians in 
the cause of the United Nations. 

The new studio in Burbank, an elaborate layout of buildings in 
modern design built to take care of the vast increase of activity which 
was expected to follow Snow White, has today virtually become an 
armed camp. In the commissary where only a short while ago the boys 
and girls of the Disney family used to come in at lunch time looking 
very Greenwich Villagey and individualistic in their sports clothes and 
open-collared shirts, there is evident a startling change. Naval officers 
in uniform swarm over the place; the atmosphere is regimented; the 
boys and girls are still there, though plainly conscious of the new and 
all-important direction their talents have taken. 

Actually, the Navy has preempted an entire wing of the studio and 
maintains a staff there which advises on the technical aspect of train- 
ing and instruction films, most of which because of their military in- 
formation are restricted. Studio production records show that Disney 
is now devoting virtually ninety percent of the plant’s output to films 
for the Navy, Army and such other Governmental agencies as the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Treasury Department and the Coor- 
dinator of Inter-American Affairs. War production has effected a 
revolution in the tempo of work at Disney’s; the studio will turn out 
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approximately 300,000 feet of film before the end of 1943, or ten times 
the output of any previous year. That does not mean a tenfold increase 
in employment; it means the boys and girls are working about ten 
times as efficiently. 

The war effort program at Disney’s falls into two classifications, 
one under outside contract and the other in routine production. Disney 
on his own is making pictures highly tinged with the war. The most 
ambitious of these is his animated version of Seversky’s Victory 
Through Air Power; the others include such satirical short subjects as 
Der Fuehrer’s Face (built around the song of that name), Education for 
Death, a \ethal jibe at the Nazi educational system, Fall In — Fall Out, 
Sky Trooper, The Old Army Game and Home Defense, the last four of 
which are Donald Ducks. 

Also, he has undertaken to explore the world of the Gremlins in a 
picture which, though at this writing hardly beyond the discussion 
stage, promises an enlightening interpretation of aerial whimsey as 
reported by some of the less trammelled pilots of the R.A.F. To insure 
authenticity, Disney has been working on the story in collaboration 
with Flight Lieutenant Roald Dahl, assistant air attaché to the British 
Embassy in Washington. 

In the war bracket the Navy is Disney’s biggest customer. The 
studio is working on an elaborate series of pictures aimed to instruct 
fliers in the problems of fog, wind currents, ice formations and other 
barometric hazards. It will be produced under the general title of 
Aerology and was made at the suggestion of Admiral John H. Towers, 
at the time chief of the Naval Bureau of Aeronautics in Washington. 
It is felt that this film will be invaluable not only for combat fliers but 
for commercial and civilian pilots after the war. 

Another series for the Navy has to do with the identification of 
naval aircraft, and a similar technique is incorporated in a series of 
films concerning warship recognition. These employ regular camera 
photography in conjunction with models and ‘live’ action, and, of 
course, are highly confidential. The Navy is also preparing and produc- 
ing at the studio a series of educational films showing how certain 
difficult flying operations are executed. 

Food Will Win the War was made at the behest of the Department 
of Agriculture. This is a one-reel subject, vividly portraying the tre- 
mendous importance of food in nourishing the cause of the democ- 
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DER FUEHRER’S FACE 


NAMED in honor of its smash hit song, Der Fuehrer’s Face, which preceded 
the film of its origin to wide success along the airwaves, Walt Disney’s latest 
Donald Duck cartoon strikes at the heart of Fascism with the time-honored 
shaft of ridicule. Although produced as a regular Disney Studio short subject, 
without government financing or special distribution, this goose-step ballet 
of Donald Duck in Naziland is rightfully included in any survey of Walt 
Disney’s public service films. It is ‘abundantly clear from the scenes repro- 
duced above that Donald has at last found a satisfactory scapegoat for his 
fabulous temper, and after his struggles with the ersatz foods and regimented 
labors of existence under Hitler, it comes as a relief to all concerned when he 
awakens from this Nazi nightmare clutching a miniature Statue of Liberty. 
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SALUDOS AMIGOS 


Donald Duck again, this time transported to 
lake Titicaca, high in the mountains between 
Chile and Peru. A real-life photograph of natives 
in their handmade balsa boats illustrates once 
more the keenness of observation which, com- 
bined with humorous comment, constitutes the 
basis of Walt Disney’s art. Other sequences from 
Saludos Amigos tell of Pedro, a mail plane that 
flies the Chilean Andes, of E] Gaucho Goofy, the 
Texas cowboy loose in the Argentine pampas, and 
of José Carioca, a Brazilian parrot, whom Donald 
joins in the measures of a memorable Samba. 
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DISNEY AT WAR 
racies. It was made under the supervision of the Department and is 
aimed to accomplish two purposes: to advise the friendly nations of 
the greatness of our agricultural resources, and to impress American 
farmers with the necessity for increased crop production in order to 
carry out the provisions of the Lend Lease Act. 

In addition to these pictures, Disney has made sundry other con- 
tributions to the war effort, official and otherwise. Long before Pearl 
Harbor, the intrepid pilots of the A.V.G. were flying over the Burma 
route to China, their planes decorated with insignia designed by Dis- 
ney. After we got into the war, the demand by various fighting units 
for decorative material reached such proportions that now there is a 
large waiting list. Various Disney-designed insignia are now carried by 
the R.A.F., the Fighting French, our air force in China and in such dif- 
ferent branches of the military service as the military weather bureaus 
and the military police. A special crew of five Disney artists is kept 
busy on full time to keep up with the production of these insignia 
which, incidentally, are donated by the studio. 

Disney’s efforts on behalf of the Treasury Department originated 
when Secretary Morgenthau requested aid in placating the country on 
the payment of the income tax. Disney’s response was The New Spirit, 
which was subsequently seen by 26,000,000 people, 37 percent of 
whom in a Gallup Poll admitted that the film had a direct effect on 
their willingness to pay their taxes. Negotiations have already begun 
between the studio and the Treasury for another such , :cture for 1943 
consumption. Likewise under the auspices of the Treasury, the studio 
has prepared a specially designed book for children to encourage them 
to buy War Savings stamps. 

Under the Office of the Coordinator for Inter-American Affairs, 
which sponsored the tour last year of Disney and a group of his artists 
and collaborators, the studio is preparing a series of short subjects, 
largely educational, to acquaint South Americans with various prob- 
lems and products of North America, mainly agricultural. There is 
also a series on such menaces to public health as the housefly, the mos- 
quito, the hookworm and polluted water, supervised by experts in 
tropical medicine; a four reeler in color called Walt Disney Sees South 
America, and a group of at least twelve cartoons in color using South 
American backgrounds and music. 

The absorption of Disney talent into the war effort came about 
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largely through Walt’s initiative. It all started less than a year ago 
when he got together with officials of the Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, a neighbor to the studio in Burbank, to experiment on a picture 
designed to illustrate methods in aircraft construction. The result was 
a film titled Four Methods of Flush Riveting. It was subsequently 
shown to various government officials as an example of what Disney 
felt he could do in other ways through pictures of his type. 

The Government’s response at first was meagre and tentative. 
Meanwhile John Grierson, head of the National Film Board of Can- 
ada, saw the film and was so enthusiastic that he ordered five pictures 
for the Canadian Government, four to promote the sale of Defense 
Savings Bonds and the fifth, an instructional film explaining the 
operation of the Boys anti-tank gun. 

It was after this work had got under way that Disney was ap- 
proached by the U. S. Navy with a request for twenty subjects to be 
used in the training of pilots, observers and those operating marine 
craft. Disney agreed to undertake the project and the Navy moved in. 

Actually, however, Disney’s association with governmental agen- 
cies began with the South American trip, launched under the auspices 
of Nelson Rockefeller’s group, which resulted in Saludos Amigos and 
material for instructional films. Sa/udos Amigos, of course, has purely 
good will for its mission. Disney at this writing is planning a picture 
along similar lines on Mexico and other Latin American republics. 

One of the major results of the South American venture came 
about by chance. Until this trip, Disney was not what could be called a 
travelled man. He had crossed the continent on occasional and un- 
spectacular visits to New York, and had ‘done’ Europe in traditional 
style. But South America afforded him his first panoramic glimpse of 
air travel. Over land and sea and jungle, across the pampas and 
through the mountain passes of the Andes and up the rugged coastline 
of the Pacific, Disney was enchanted with this new world of flying. He 
talked with the pilots and the airline officials. The mysteries of avia- 
tion were revealed to him by these men, who do not ordinarily share 
their enthusiasms with lay passengers. The result was that by the time 
Disney had returned to the United States, having covered some 
20,000 miles by air, he was extravagantly air-minded. 

Back at his studio, and with the South American pictures well 
under way, Disney got to thinking about the possibilities of a film on 
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aviation. It was to be a sort of pictorial survey, sketching not only the 
background of airplane development but its present uses in peace and 
war and its future possibilities. The subject was magniloquent enough 
to be inevitable. Disney summoned his available artists and story men 
and they mapped out their project. 

It was at a time when Disney was casting around for an aviation 
expert to act as technical adviser that Major Seversky’s Victory 
Through Air Power was published. Disney read it and was impressed. 
Seversky was the man he wanted. Negotiations between the two were 
rapidly concluded. Seversky was excited at the opportunity to evan- 
gelize through the world-covering medium of Disney. He cancelled his 
lecture engagements and went to Hollywood. 

Disney is careful to point out that Victory Through Air Power is not 
intended to be a fantastic concept of aerial locomotion. It will be a 
serious picture and one through which he hopes to afford laymen a 
grasp of the fascination of the theme and its dazzling potentialities. In 
tracing the various roles which aviation has played in the last forty 
years or so, Disney hopes through his picture to point out the responsi- 
bilities as well as the opportunities which will fall on man when he is 
truly freed from the earth. 

Victory Through Air Power belongs in the category of those Disney 
films made solely for the public and for profit. It is propaganda only 
insofar as it visualizes its authors’ ideas. In this respect it marks a 
radical departure from the purely escapist fare of the pre-war period. 
It would not surprise those close to Disney if it marked the end of such 
pictures as Snow White and Bambi. Disney is concerned now with 
social ideas, and he is applying to their visualization the extraordina- 
rily apt technique which he and his associates have developed in his 
win-the-war films. 
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Guitar 


Ma six string guitar with the lonesome sound 
Can’t hold its own against a Georgia hound. 


Oh mama when the sun goes th downstairs way 
An th night spreads out an th moon make day, 


I sits with ma feet raised to th rail 
And sings th song bout ma buddy in jail; | 


‘In th red-dirt land, 

An th pine tree high 

Gonna find me peace 
By an by.’ 


‘Gonna find me a baby, 
Some pretty eye gal 


IN 
To be ma mother, 
Ma wife an pal.’ Ne 
‘Ain’t had nobody 
Ta call me home 
From the electric cities a 
Where I roam.’ \ 
‘Yes I been travelin ies 
Overall C 


Ta find a place 
What I could call 
Home, baby, 
Sweet cotton-field home.’ 











When I gits to th place where ma buddy got mad, 

Killed his two timin’ gal, killed all he had, 

Th hound start howlin’ till the stars break down 

An make ma song like a boat whats drown. 

Ma six string guitar with th lonesome sound 

Can’t hold its own against that Georgia hound. 
Owen Dodson 

















The United Booking Office 


Delivery Boy to the Theatre Business 


HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


i yee loves a middle-man. He is the whipping boy alike of those 
who supply his merchandise and those who receive it; not infre- 
quently the government itself brands his methods suspect, his profits 
inordinate. To the producer he is the man who, for an unreasonable 
fee, provides inefficient and unsatisfactory distribution for an entirely 
satisfactory product. To the consumer he is the man who, for an un- 
reasonable fee, provides an unsatisfactory product to an eager and 
entirely responsive public. Whatever he is, he’s wrong; and yet his 
kind persists. The reason for this extraordinary durability is not hard 
to trace; the fact is that a distributor — or whatever his title may be 
— does a job that sorely needs doing, one that neither producer nor 
consumer could do as well for himself. 

Of all the middle-men, one of the most belabored — ever since its 
organization in 1932 — has been the United Booking Office, the firm 
which is responsible for routing theatre productions about the coun- 
try. It is the only group functioning in the field, a fact which lends it 
particular vulnerability in a world which is apt to brand it therefore 
a monopoly. And yet no critic of this venture is entirely circumspect 
unless he first examines the reasons for its unique state. If it has been 
built by unethical and ruthless means, it must be condemned. If, on 
the other hand, it has earned a single hold upon the field simply be- 
cause no rival has been willing to invest the hard work and money 
involved in undertaking a competitive system, the picture begins to 
look less incriminating. If, finally, it has developed because it proves 
the most efficient way to do the job, the whole scene takes on a rosier 
hue. We are not equipped to evaluate the ethics of the UBO’s pro- 
cedure through the years; but it is abundantly clear that it has 
flourished predominantly for the perfectly justifiable reasons that it 
has provided the only profitable means of bringing touring plays to a 
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large number of otherwise empty theatres throughout the country, 
and that the few groups who have tried to organize an opposition have 
soon collapsed under the tremendous burden of work and financial 
risk involved. 

To understand why this is true, let us examine the workings of the 
United Booking Office. Suppose you are the producer of a Broadway 
hit, Take Arms, a dramatic show which you feel would be able to 
double its New York profits by a tour of the country. You may have 
the added incentive of an altruistic nature which wants to ‘bring the 
theatre to the people’; but rest assured that that motive alone has not 
persuaded you to undertake the arduous task of a countrywide tour. 
You could send an advance man or go yourself to each city you pro- 
pose to play, routing local managers out of their movie-house content- 
ment, persuading them that they want your show even though it does 
not have Hayes, Evans, Cornell or the Lunts, traveling night and day 
for several months to arrange a tour that is geographically feasible, 
that will bring you to Washington, D. C., on Thanksgiving week-end 
— everybody wants to get to Washington for Thanksgiving week-end! 
— that will land your leading man in Hollywood in time for a film 
commitment, and that will fulfill the countless other requirements 
that you and the local managers can raise. 

Being a wise man, however, and perhaps a little lazy, you go in- 
stead to the New Amsterdam Theatre Building, creak perilously up 
in the elevator that leads to the eighth-floor provinces of the United 
Booking Office and Marcus Heiman, its astute and energetic chief. 
There an enormous map under a glass desk top substitutes for your 
voyage across the country. It is supplemented by two voluminous 
notebooks, one of which has a page devoted to each show on tour, 
with its stops inked in beside printed datelines; the other, similarly 
laid out, has a page for each theatre which finds itself on UBO lists 
either through ownership, exclusive booking contracts or — in the 
case of one-night stands — a less firmly cemented relationship. This 
book holds records for approximately three hundred cities, which 
means practically all of the places in the United States with adequate 
legitimate theatre facilities easily accessible by rail. You are not sur- 
prised, therefore, that you, like almost all your Broadway confreres, 
have found it expedient to bring the problems of your Take Arms 
tour to the competent attentions of Mr. Heiman and his two office 
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associates, Augustus Pitou and Elias Weinstock. 

By referring to the books, and keeping an eye on the map for jumps 
that will mean easy transportation, you can find immediately when 
there are theatres available in towns you want to play. You can dis- 
cover, too, what business other shows like Take Arms have done in 
any given place; whether This Is the Army will be playing the same 
town when you get there (in which case you will probably make post 
haste for another spot, where competition is less keen); which theatre 
has the best capacity and equipment for your show. In other words, 
you will benefit from the experience of an organization that has studied 
and successfully conquered the problems of touring plays for some ten 
years — added to the combined knowledge of its member organiza- 
tions, the Shubert and Erlanger circuits, which had been touring shows 
in opposition for many years before they merged. 

Now let us leave you and your show for a moment and turn to a 
local manager in K — who has an empty theatre and an audience 
waiting. He, too, finds it convenient to write to a central office which 
can tell him from a quick perusal of the books what shows are avail- 
able and when. Since he is seldom able to make his way to New York 
to see the plays each season, he is particularly grateful for a clearing 
house of information on the desirability for his own audience of any 
given production. 

Suppose that eventually the UBO arranges to book Take Arms in 
K — for a two-week run in January. (If, toward the end of the run, 
both parties wish to extend it, and no other play is booked to follow, 
an extension is arranged based on the maintenance of a given level of 
profits. If profits fall below that level, either party has a right to 
cancel.) According to the standard UBO contract, the party of the 
first part (that is, the local management) agrees — subject to ex- 
ceptions and additions — to furnish 

the Theatre, except the Manager’s Box, lighted, heated and cleaned, with 
the scenery and equipment therein contained, necessary grips and clearers 
not to exceed fourteen men, which includes Head carpenter, Head property 
man and Head electrician and their assistants, if any, but which does not 
include operators (the party of the second part [the producer] agrees to pay 
for all additional stage help necessary), janitor, assist to take in upon arrival 
and remove scenery and baggage from theatre after last performance, . . . 
ushers, ticketsellers, doorkeepers, coupon and regular tickets, house pro- 
grams and regular house license. 
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The party of the second part agrees to furnish his show 

a complete scenic production, and everything necessary to the performances 
contemplated by this contract, not hereinbefore agreed to be furnished by 
the party of the first part, and to give said performances in a proper and 
creditable manner, with complete cast of characters, ballet and supers, and 
all costumes for the same; also to furnish all perishable properties and spot, 
x-ray, floods and any other form of lamps and electrical equipment required; 
also to furnish scene and property plots and the music parts for orchestra 
at least two weeks in advance of this engagement, provide legal permit of 
the author for said performances, and pay author’s fees and remuneration; 
also to furnish and deliver to the party of the first part at least two weeks 
prior to the beginning of the within named engagement, the necessary 
printed matter, properly lined and dated, photographs, press matter, cuts 
and any special devices that may be used by the party of the second part in 
sufficient quantity, for advertising said performances. 

For recompense the UBO can count, first of all, on a booking fee 
of 5% of the local theatre’s share (excepting the one-night stands, 
which sometimes pay nothing at all since they serve as useful stops in 
a cross-country tour). This share, in turn, is based on a division of 
intake between the local theatres (which themselves, belong, in about 
75% of the cases, to the UBO) and the shows’ producers. The scale 
is determined on an elaborate sliding percentage basis, with the owners 
of musicals drawing a somewhat higher percentage than legitimate 
producers to take care of their larger cost burden. Thus a top dramatic 
show may get 70% if the gross is $15,000 a weck, 75% if it goes above 
that figure. If the intake is less than $15,000 the producer’s percentage 
moves gradually downward. Although these figures will vary some- 
what, with stiffer terms in theatre towns like Philadelphia, Boston, 
Chicago, where running expenses are higher, on the whole they remain 
fairly standard. A good show — that is, good according to any given 
set of local standards — is apt to make top profits, a poor one less. 

The last part of the contract contains elaborate safeguards for the 
local theatre manager, too complicated to go into here. 

This, in outline, is the way the Booking Office functions. On the 
face of things it is an efficient system. That it does not work to the 
entire satisfaction of the New York producers, the local managers and 
the public is mainly due to the fact that the commodity dealt in is not 
uniform in quality nor steady in quantity, and consumer demands 
vary considerably in different localities. Theatre art does not convert 
into theatre business without some hitches. And the Booking Office 


does not pretend to be anything but a business undertaking. It must 
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Vandamm 


KATHARINE HEPBURN in the Theatre Guild production of Without 
Love. When the Philip Barry play opened on Broadway this fall, it had be- 
hind it a successful tour, under the auspices of the American Theatre Society 
which carries all the Guild shows to the road. 





Vandamm 


KATHARINE CORNELL, pictured above as Masha in The Three Sisters, 
has gathered an all-star cast for her revival of the Chekhov masterpiece, 
directed by Guthrie McClintic. Booked into Washington for a week’s tryout, 
the production sold out the entire schedule in advance. 
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be admitted, however, that the UBO, the producers and the local 
theatre managers are none of them entirely above reproof for the 
failure of the touring business to work out as equitably as it should. 

On the debit side of the Booking Office ledger must be recorded 
the inordinate power wielded by an organization that functions with 
no competition. It can do all sorts of things that would not be possible 
were there another group in the field. It can force a producer to play 
where it wills or at terms it wants because there is no feasible alterna- 
tive. It can favor its own producing members in choice theatres and 
locations, or give preference to shows in which it has a financial in- 
vestment. It can keep its own theatres filled at the expense of others. 
It could, although there is no evidence that it does, give its own 
theatres preferential terms. There is no check upon its powers, except- 
ing the remote one of governmental restraint. 

Another possible check, which is implicit in this criticism, would 
be the development of a rival office. Although there have been various 
abortive attempts throughout the years, only one got far enough to 
warrant discussion. That was the independent tour set up by William 
Fields for Oscar Serlin’s production of Life with Father last year. 
Prodded by what he considered unfair treatment at the hands of the 
Heiman office, Mr. Fields went out over the land and performed the 
herculean feat of booking a year’s stops without the services of the 
UBO. It was only possible because he was able to persuade many 
movie houses to open their doors to a legitimate show, and that, in 
turn, was contingent on the fact that Life with Father was so well- 
known and sure-fire a hit that there was no risk involved. At the end 
of the year, however, Mr. Fields was many pounds lighter, and wiser 
to the extent that he realized the film houses would not often be per- 
suaded to risk their houses in the uncertain business of the theatre. 
Mr. Serlin, therefore, is a UBO customer once more. 

Another hopeful project of last season was the Legitimate Theatre 
Corporation of America, organized with the blessings of the UBO by 
Fortune Gallo and Arthur Oberfelder for the purpose of bringing four 
shows of their own choosing to North American cities on a pre-sub- 
scription basis. Although advance orders for their plays — which were 
Hedda Gabler with Eva Le Gallienne, On Borrowed Time, What a Life 
and Golden Boy -- piled up encouragingly, cancellations soon started 
coming in so ominously that the season ended almost before it had 
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begun. The reason given for this sudden change of heart was that 
motion pictures of the latter three shows had been released at the 
same time, displacing their stage counterparts. Whatever the reason, 
another hopeful form of touring venture went out of existence, and 
there is none on the horizon to replace it. 

The Booking Office is often accused of sending out badly rehearsed 
plays, or poor companies. But these criticisms must be fairly laid at 
the feet of the New York producers themselves. Marcus Heiman can, 
and sometimes does, refuse to book unsatisfactory productions. His 
contract provides that performances be given ‘in a proper and credita- 
ble manner’. He can advise producers on standards and on the vaga- 
ries of local tastes; but it cannot be too often pointed out that the 
Booking Office is a purely business enterprise. The problem of keeping 
the theatre’s artistic chin up must remain the responsibility of the 
producers. 

Another criticism leveled at the UBO takes several forms. A sur- 
prise success, the complaint goes, is withdrawn while it is playing to 
packed houses. Or a good play, unsuccessful in the beginning, has no 
chance to build. Or, again, two shows of the same sort play against 
each other in a town where theatres have been empty for several weeks 
before. All of these are misfortunes which can best be blamed upon 
the rigidity of time. Elaborately interlocking schedules are difficult to 
change, and to alter them at one point is to risk disaster elsewhere. 
Producers who are not conscious of this problem are prone to change 
their plans when the mood comes on; but the wiser ones have learned 
to lay out schedules well in advance and cling to them determinedly 
regardless of the temptations of full houses or the discouragements of 
falling profits. 

In the last analysis, however, it is the local managers who must 
bear the major burden for the failure of the New York theatre to 
supply their needs to the best advantage. Perhaps their basic error 
has been their entire dependence on outside producing enterprise. 
Even presumably good theatre towns like Chicago have not had the 
energy or imagination to produce plays that catered to their own 
dramatic needs; yet they continue to criticize New York for providing 
shows that do not please Chicagoans, or for failing to supply others 
that would. Managers everywhere demand exclusively plays that have 
been hits on Broadway — preferably with stars — and fail to recog- 
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nize their responsibility for sharing the burden of experiment and 
failure and the development of young talent which Broadway must 
bear to the extent of almost 75% each season. On the whole they have 
made little or no effort to educate or expand their audiences through- 
out the years, or to study the actual tastes of their community — be- 
yond the obvious hankering for successes. Instead they have settled 
comfortably into the habit of accepting what the UBO has to offer, 
registering ample protests along the way, but doing nothing to im- 
prove the situation. There is little wonder that the Booking Office is 
no better than it must be. 

That the road provides green fields for theatre talents the last few 
years have once more amply proved. Corners of the country long 
since dark, or given over to the motion pictures, have brightened again 
to the romance of The Barretts of Wimpole Street, the madcap gaieties 
of The Taming of the Shrew, the dark grandeur of Macbeth and Hamlet, 
the charm of Claudia. A business which in one week can provide (ac- 
cording to Variety figures) grosses of $26,500 for Without Love in 
Detroit, $32,000 for Lady in the Dark in Buffalo, and over $90,000 for 
that champion among successes, This Is the Army, in Philadelphia, is 
certainly flourishing. And one that can sustain the perpetual criticism 
to which the touring of plays is subject and still emerge a thriving 
enterprise, has strong blood flowing through its veins. 
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Norway and Russia in London 


ASHLEY DUKES 


ig my theatre we have been rehearsing Hedda Gabler, and therefore 
looking into that world of the past from which Ibsen’s characters 
derive their enduring life of the present. To play an Eilert Lovborg, 
the actor must re-live rather than live his part — so deep do the 
roots of imagination strike into that personal history which, being 
itself unchangeable, makes a drama inevitable. To play a Mrs. 
Elvsted convincingly, the actress must feel herself to be a Nora from 
A Doll’s House involved in the toils which are a sequel of her own 
action; and when Tesman forgets her married name and calls her 
Mrs. Rosing, we should scarcely be surprised if by another mistake 
he called her Mrs. Helmer. As for the lovely Hedda herself, General 
Gabler’s daughter endowed with his pistols, we must see her in our 
mind’s eye cantering down the glades of his modest Norwegian estate, 
dancing herself sick of youth and suitors, and in some impulse of 
disillusionment marrying the rising professor who alone among her 
adorers is ‘willing to provide for her’. 

All these people have their being in a bourgeois world of Scandi- 
navian narrowness where position and scandal, opinion and snobbery 
and social fear play the most exaggerated parts. The important but 
unseen personages, Sherriff Elvsted and Mademoiselle Diane and 
Aunt Rina, present themselves almost in caricature. The conception 
of Judge Brack is banal, though his effect is always virile. Tesman is 
ultimately convincing only if you feel him to be capable of loving 
Hedda deeply. All of Ibsen’s plays have some degree of underlying 
poetic imagery, but there is so little in this one that Lévborg’s de- 
scription of the fictitious loss of his manuscript, tossed into the fjérd 
to sink into oblivion, stands out with incongruous effect. Altogether, 
this masterpiece of the theatre trembles perilously on the verge of 
being ‘potted Ibsen’, a parody of some Victorian humorist, an affair 
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of baggy trousers and wet umbrellas and inspissated gloom. 

Why, then, does Hedda prove itself so much more than a bravura 
piece for one actress in a generation? How does it retain a hold upon 
to-day’s playgoer, who often must confess that he has never seen 
an Ibsen play before? Partly, no doubt, because its mood of frustra- 
tion strikes a chord — and here we think not only of Hedda’s frustra- 
tion but that of all around her. But also, and I think mainly, for a 
good reason inherent in the drama itself. In no other of Ibsen’s plays, 
not even in The Wild Duck which is surely greatest of them all, do 
we find the action of the past so surely composed in relation to the 
life of the present. Working upon such a play for the stage, one under- 
stands why Ibsen took two or three years over the composition of 
each drama, and how far these years must have been spent in re- 
search — in the acceptance or rejection of a multitude of documentary 
facts. All that was valuable in this research into past life now pre- 
serves the vitality of what is heard and seen. The only fundamental 
critique of this world of characters is a critique of its skepticism and 
pessimism. No faintest impulse of religious humility is to be found 
among them all. Perhaps they would do well to look to their future 
as well as to their fateful and predestinating past. 

I came direct from this Ibsen world to House of Regrets, almost 
the only young man’s play of this war apart from the inevitable plays 
of military action, and certainly the only young man’s play to be 
seriously received and considered. Its author is Peter Ustinov, of 
Russian-Austrian parentage (his mother is the painter Nadia Benois) 
and himself now in the British Army. He was a precocious mimic be- 
fore leaving school, and then an ornament of that circle of Victorian 
parodists who ran a Players’ Theatre in Covent Garden for the delec- 
tation of lawyers in black jackets and striped trousers, seeing Bo- 
hemian life for the price of a yearly subscription and two glasses of 
beer. They have now moved out of their bombed garret into the 
West End, and Ustinov has outgrown them at about the same mo- 
ment. His play is cruel, witty, penetrative, and still as human as an 
artist can make it while he is still enwrapped in pose and adolescence. 
Chekhov, he seems to say, has not lived in vain. The subject is a 
pension full of emigrant Russians, in London’s dullest western 
quarter, around the time of our declaration of war in 1939. They 
exhibit all the reactions arising from their regrets (for nearly every- 
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body lives in the past though in a very different way from Ibsen’s 
characters, and with a nostalgia that is intended to get on the nerves) 
and most of the other reactions of contemporary middle-class society 
arising from frustration and social revolt and political confusion 
(communism, for instance). A long-retired general and admiral and 
a superannuated ballet-master caper through their careers and im- 
agine them to belong to the present. Their womenfolk, much more 
faithfully observed and less caricatured in performance, form the 
real bridge over the years. House of Regrets is given by the Arts 
Theatre Club group of actors, the only surviving unit of its kind 
with a private theatre and a membership audience, and therefore 
the only unit from which ‘experimental’ work in the true sense can 
be expected. 

There is nothing experimental about the London companies now 
under the control of CEMA (Council for the Encouragement of Music 
and the Arts), which is itself under the control of the Board of Educa- 
tion and receives a considerable Treasury grant, sufficient in all to 
run a national theatre if the building were available. Nor can CEMA 
itself be considered experimental any longer. It is unlikely that Lord 
Keynes (John Maynard Keynes), its chairman, would have accepted 
any responsibility for his office, had he not been given guarantees 
for the after-war as well as the war years. In effect, this means that 
there is continuity of support from public funds for drama, music 
and exhibitions of graphic and plastic art of a certain standard. The 
obvious American comparison is with WPA of some years back; but 
the world has moved far since then, and CEMA is by no means an 
improvised organization to deal with professional unemployment in 
the arts. It is much rather an answer to the civilian’s appeal that 
something should be done for him, as well as for the services, in the 
planned supply of entertainment. And this in itself implies a consid- 
eration of the established material available — not only in plays and 
music but in companies and performers. It means that the theatre 
as well as the dramatist looks back and takes stock of what it has to 
offer. 

What, actually, has the theatre of this ‘certain standard’ to 
offer? I ask myself the question both as director and dramatist, and 
in either capacity find it hard to answer. There are the classics, of 
course; and our Old Vic Company, with those of Donald Wolfit and 
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THE ENGLISH SCENE 


Robert Atkins, can be relied upon to give the playgoer all the Shake- 
speare of his daily needs, in addition to the occasional Lear or Macbeth 
of a Gielgud. Ibsen may be reckoned a semi-classic, and with his 
Hedda and Congreve’s Way of the World my own immediate problem 
is solved. Shaw is no doubt broadening out from a universal stage 
playwright into a best-seller of the screen, just as the actress of Gone 
with the Wind narrows successfully into a Haymarket leading lady of 
The Doctor’s Dilemma. But what of all the work written between the 
wars in Britain and America, and what of all the playwrights from 
Bridie to Odets, from Flecker to Eliot, from Auden to Saroyan? 
These may not be the best-known names of the period, but they are 
all in their own way outstanding. Looking back, how many of their 
plays can be presented afresh by a subsidized stage as examples of 
contemporary work? For in three war-years nothing newer has ap- 
peared, nor is anything likely to appear while the drama of events 
is in control of the stage. Our current London successes of any dis- 
tinction are American, but they come to us not only from another 
country but another time. They are of the pre-war America even 
if they were written a year ago. All dramatists over thirty appear to 
be obstinately silent, and their ‘house of regrets’ differs perhaps not 
very essentially from that of the youthful playwright, Ustinov. 

Of course, the scarcity of plays is nothing new. In ten years of 
theatre direction I have met with not more than two or three playable 
scripts among the multitude hopefully submitted — playable, that is 
to say, from the standpoint of a theatre with any standards. The two 
original works which have proved themselves in performance, one 
by T. S. Eliot and the other by Auden and Isherwood, were sub- 
mitted by third parties and with the certainty that their production 
could be made. But the appearance of major poets as dramatic poets 
brought no minor poets or indeed any other kind of writers into the 
field; it was regarded as an isolated phenomenon, and this was the 
real sign of a change in the times. The dramatists had ceased to look 
back and were not yet ready to look forward. Shaw and Ibsen meant 
very little to them, but they could not yet envisage their own stage 
of the future — perhaps a stage in a theatre much more nearly re- 
sembling the Elizabethan playhouse than any playhouse of to-day. 
At the end of a period (as I must have said before) the drama had 
come to a full stop. They were the full stop rather than the beginning. 
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With a magnificent obstinacy, they opposed themselves, on the stage 
of the proscenium and the curtain and all the rest of the obsolete 
machinery, to the spirit of the drama that had gone immediately 
before. It is not their fault that a war has thrust them also into the 
world of the past, the limbo of Shaw or the limbo of Ibsen. It is even 
rather valuable that the rebirth of drama (a thing inevitable) should 
not be complicated by recollections of what Mr. Eliot said or thought 
in 1936. His work can be remembered with gratitude nevertheless. 

From the dramatist looking backward to the dramatist looking 
forward is no great step. Certainly it is a step that the dramatist 
himself was preparing to take when this war fell upon him. And while 
the present drama has so little to say to us, either of the society of the 
immediate past or the struggle of the immediate present, the gifts 
of prophecy that he has displayed may be worth a further note. 
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RANDOM HARVEST 


According to advance publicity Greer Garson valued her role in Random 
Harvest especially high because it finally allowed her to escape the matronly 
parts she had so handsomely embodied in pictures such as Goodbve Mr. Chips, 
Blossoms in the Dust and Mrs. Miniver. Actually this film of James Hilton’s 
best-selling novel, produced by Sidney Franklin and directed by Mervyn 
LeRoy, marries her not once but twice, each time to Ronald Colman who 
impersonates a man in several stages of amnesia. Although its scene is the 
England of 1918 and after, Random Harvest is set emotionally almost as high 
in Shangri-La as Mr. Hilton’s previous success, Lost Horizon. But there are 
many touching sequences, and throughout, the radiant performance that her 
fans have come to take for granted from Miss Garson. In the scene above 
she sings a gay Scotch ditty for a soldier and sailor audience to celebrate 
the ending of the war to end all wars. 


MGM 
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ROSALINDA NEW OPERA COMPANY 


A George Balanchine dance moment in the ballroom of Prince Orlofsky’s 
palace, with Mary Ellen, José Limon and members of the American Ballet 
centre stage in Oliver Smith’ s gay set. Rosalinda has a variety of other in- 
gredients, too: Die Fledermaus, plot and score, with some added Johann 
Strauss tunes; the approximate Americanese of Gottfried Reinhardt and 
John Meehan, Jr., with lyrics by Paul Kerby; the hand of conductor Erich 
Wolfgang Korngold, of Austria and Holly wood; Felix Brentano’s direction, 
Ladislas Czettel’s costumes and Jean Rosenthal’s lighting; some fine singers 
such as Dorothy Sarnoff, Virginia MacWatters and Ernest McChesney; and 
the veteran Oscar i sdhnais Ww rho, by being quietly Viennese, as he well knows 
how, makes himself the comic hit of the show. So many cooks with such 
ditferent recipes offer an imperfectly blended brew, but there are always 
high good spirits and youth and tuneful melodies to compensate. The prob- 
lems of vitalizing operetta by the process of modernization are not easily 
solved, as the New Opera Company by its courageous experimentation is 
learning. Yet Rosalinda has worked them out far enough to earn for itself a 
popular audience, and that is a long step forward. 

















Opera for the Eye 


Richard Rychtarik at the Metropolitan 
GEORGE BEISWANGER 


I 1s the last act of Lucia di Lammermoor. Raimondo, the family con- 

fessor, has disclosed that the bride has just slain her husband. The 
great hall is heavy with horror. All eyes are turned upon a doorway, a 
narrow, ominous portal reaching from a height of stairs, centre back, 
to the very top of the stage. Between panelled walls as from a prison a 
white figure appears, the hair dishevelled, and descends. It is Lily 
Pons; the famous ‘Mad Scene’ from Lucia has begun. Or, rather, its 
music has begun. For the eye was ready and waiting ever since the 
curtain parted on the menace of towering doorway and its flanking, 
rampart walls. 

Some would call it a trick of setting. Others, more justly, will say 
that a designer with real feeling for the drama that is opera and with 
a firm grasp of the fundamentals of stage structure has found the way 
to use the eye as a doorway to the ear, just as in a good film the sound 
track uses the ear to open the way for the eye. In any case, Richard 
Rychtarik — for it is his remounting of Lucia for its Metropolitan re- 
vival this season that we have been describing — is a designer of the 
modern school who does not draw the skirts of his dignity about him 
when asked to set the stage for so pretty a piece of vehement ro- 
manticism as Donizetti’s melodious masterpiece. 

There were problems, of course. Their elucidation suggests how 
much a designer who is steeped in the principles and techniques of 
contemporary stagecraft has to bring to an ancient and not always 
honorable art. Mr. Rychtarik says, ‘The first question was that of 
finding a point of view. Lucia cannot be brought up to date. Musically, 
it is not of our times. And the story, by our standards, is a cruel one. 
Its violence — of family honor and ambition — and its political mach- 
inations cannot be made to touch us closely as can those of Hamlet, 
for example, or even Coriolanus. Furthermore, while grand opera in 
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style, Lucia is really an intimate work; except for the entrance of Sir 
Arthur, there is little excuse for pageantry and its spread effect. Lucia 
is held in and dark; there is only one scene which conceivably takes 
place other than at night.’ 

The answer? Let the opera and our attitude toward it dictate their 
own point of view. Give the work its own meanings; heighten them; 
set them in a frame. Establish the work’s distance from us firmly and 
then trust its vigor, subtly reinforced for the eye as well as the ear, to 
thrust over the barrier. One starts with the period of the story itself, 
seventeenth-century Scotland; but the opera is not a study in history, 
so something Tudor for the costumes and a Tudor architectural motif 
here and there will do. The point is to translate this immediately into 
the period of Donizetti’s own feeling, to surround and even partially 
dissolve the Tudorisms in an atmosphere of frank romanticism — 
rocks, trees, a fountain, foreboding shadows, enigmatic light — the 
forms stretched to portentous dimensions. Then, in defiance of the 
central canon of the new stagecraft, the whole thing is bound together 
and framed in a proscenium arch. The design deliberately sets the 
work apart, giving formal expression to today’s feeling about story 
and music, and thus seducing us, as it were, into accepting Donizetti’s. 


Opera is full of this sort of problem, the double task of devising a 
stage environment in which the spectator will believe and in which the 
music can come fully to life. Richard Rychtarik knows the problem in 
all of its curious twists, for at one time or another he has set practically 
the entire operatic repertory (samples may be found in THEATRE ARTS, 
1928, p. 595; 1935, pp. 8, 89; 1935, p. 205). Behind his work at the 
Metropolitan — A/ceste two seasons ago; The Magic Flute, Phoebus 
and Pan and The Island God last year; and now Lucia di Lammermoor 
—lies a career that goes back to Prague. He studied in Vienna, 
Prague, Milan, Paris and Salzburg, learning the trade wherever 
important productions were taking place. He came to the United 
States on an International Scholarship, shuttled back and forth several 
times, and at last settled here, making a home in Cleveland where he 
was engaged to set and light the stage of Severance Hall for several 
seasons of opera production by the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra 
under the baton of Artur Rodzinski. In work after work, Mr. 
Rychtarik placed before the eyes of delighted Clevelanders and en- 


thusiastic critics new and fresh things to see, and thus hear, in the 
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grand opera repertory, whose staleness is only that of convention. 

All the while, he was designing and codirecting the more intimate 
operas for the Cleveland Institute of Music; mounting such musical 
shows as Rio Rita, Show Boat and Rose Marie in Cleveland and Louis- 
ville; doing straight plays for the Cleveland Playhouse; designing for 
the dancers, Harald Kreutzberg and Ruth Page; and getting his fin- 
gers into such out-and-out spectacle pies as the American Building 
Exposition, Chicago’s Century of Progress, Cleveland’s Great Lakes 
Exposition and New York’s World of Tomorrow. Add to all this some 
seventy chores of designing or redesigning restaurants, clubs, theatres, 
film houses and museums, and one understands why Mr. Rychtarik 
chooses to refer to himself as a ‘scenic architect’. 

But the opera stage remains his chief business, and he knows its ins 
and outs — from the vast spaces of the Metropolitan to the intimate 
dimensions of the Berkshire studio opera stage where he has worked 
the past few summers. The varieties of stage space have been a study 
all its own. The set for Lucia, for example, must fill the wide expanse 
and great depth of the Metropolitan stage and yet be serviceable on 
the narrow, shallow stages that will be found when the company tours. 
Each opera has its own ideal dimensions, and their illusion must be 
created whether the actual stage be large or small. Actually, as Mr. 
Rychtarik explains, there is no difference in principle in designing for 
a large space or a small; the problems are tactical. The Metropolitan 
stage reaches back some 60 feet, but from the sides of the auditorium, 
where some paying spectators do sit, the sight lines are at a sharp 
angle; the central working space on the stage must therefore be a 
shallow triangle. Those in the topmost balcony need to be kept in 
mind, too; Mr. Rychtarik vividly recalls how much he was unable to 
see as a boy when he hung over the rail of the highest gallery in the 
Prague National Theatre. The large stage, then, is trimmed down to 
size; the small one has its walls skilfully pushed to the sides and back. 

Certain conditions peculiar to opera must be kept constantly in 
mind. For example, Mr. Rychtarik uses many levels in constructing a 
grand opera set; he has been accused, he says, of overdoing it. But a 
very practical consideration lies behind the device: the singers must be 
able to see the conductor. In conventional opera design, this desidera- 
tum leads to a typical arrangement, the chorus lined up in double file 
across the stage with no attempt to compose the stage picture. With 
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levels, however, all singing people on stage for the fullest scene in 
Lucia can see the conductor, and the stage director is able to mass his 
people at will. Mr. Rychtarik states that he never draws a sketch with- 
out including the exact position the conductor will occupy as a fixed 
point of reference. 

Strategic acting positions and their distance apart will often be 
measured out to the designer by the music which the composer has 
supplied to occupy the time of moving from one position to the other. 
This is but one reason why the designer must study the score in detail, 
actually directing the opera in his imagination as he reads. In the same 
way, the music will dictate scenic motifs and themes that must be 
more emphasized and elaborated than the bare libretto seems to de- 
mand or a straight play would countenance. In Lucia and Pelléas and 
Meélisande, for example, a fountain supplies a significant symbol which 
would only need to be hinted at in the set, so far as the libretto is con- 
cerned. But both Donizetti and Debussy have taken advantage of the 
motif to supply an extended section of water music, and the designer 
must follow suit by making the fountain a key part of the set. The 
story, in short, supplies the structure and backbone of the stage pat- 
tern but from the music comes the rounded-out, rich surface. 

As in every art with so full and luxuriant a past, traditions have ac- 
crued, some of them well-founded and helpful to the designer, some 
accidents which get in his way. To correct the latter, he must go back 
to the work itself. It is customary, for instance, to place the last scene 
of Lucia in a cemetery — gravestones and that is all — an impossible 
designing problem that has been responsible as much as anything for 
frequently omitting the closing portion of the opera. It took only a 
close look at the text to disclose that Donizetti speaks of the tomds of 
Ravenswood, a different and quite architectural intention which gives 
the designer something substantial to work on. The discovery that 
the chorus was not the voice of conventional retribution but a warm, 
people’s voice of sympathy completed the mood for the stage picture. 

Because he applies his art to works of every period and every com- 
poser, temperament and style, the opera designer dares not take refuge 
in a personal manner or patina. His talent and his individuality find in- 
stead a truer outlet: the mastery of space and mass, of color and light, 
of patterns instinct with music’s drama. ‘Scenic architect’ is the right 
word for him; he builds for each opera its own house. 
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FALSTAFF SETTING BY RICHARD RYCHTARIK 


For the past three summers, Richard Rychtarik has been in charge of the 
designer’s end of experimental student production at the Opera School or- 
ganized in connection with the Berkshire Festival. The setting above, one of 
six for Verdi’s Fa/staff, makes use of interchangeable units, compactly de- 
signed for intimate opera on a small, informal stage. The sets were con- 
structed and decorated by students, most of whom had had no previous 
experience along this line. 


E. F. Curtis, Inc. 
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ONCE OVER LIGHTLY DESIGN BY RICHARD RYCHTARIK 
One unfortunate casualty resulting from the quick demise of Once Over 
Lightly, an ill-conceived attempt to fashion Rossini’s Barber of Seville for a 
Broadway musical audience, was a fine setting by Richard Rychtarik, shown 
here in the designer’s sketch. Writing of his own particular responsibility in 
setting standard opera, Mr. Rychtarik says, ‘The style of text, style of 
music, style of the period and contemporary style of the modern audience 
(besides the style for a particular stage) must be respected and each some- 
how satisfied without hurting the other.’ These are words which might well 
be pondered by anyone — conductor, director, producer — dealing in opera. 
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ROLAND HAYES’ STORY 
Angel Mo’ and her Son Roland 
Hayes, by MacKinley Helm. Little, 
Brown: $2.75. 
NCE in a while, and only once in a 
while, a book comes off the press 
that is so exactly right in all its de- 
tails that a critic can find little to say 
about it except that it does well and 
completely the job it sets out to do. 
Such is Angel Mo’ and her Son Roland 
Hayes, by MacKinley Helm. Biogra- 


| phy of a singing artist, the author 


—— 





presents it as autobiography, all in the 
first person, and you never doubt that 
the singing words come directly from 
the mouth, if not from the pen, of 
Roland Hayes. 

Roland Hayes’ great-great-grand- 
father was an African chieftain and 
his mother, whom he adored, kept her 
ancestral strength and dignity to her 
last day. Roland Hayes’ father was 
largely Cherokee Indian. All that he 
has learned from his parents and his 
childhood environment, and all that 
he came to know within his own mind 
and his own soul, were learned and 
known without benefit of any white 
blood in his veins. The story of his 
life, the hard, happy early days on a 
poor Georgia farm, the work in a great 
mill in Chattanooga, the long struggle 
for education and for musical knowl- 
edge and training in Boston, the years 
of almost fabulous success abroad, 
followed by the slower, tougher vic- 
tories at home and the final return to 
the Georgia farm, all the details of 
this stirring and inspiring story are at 
the same time the story of a man’s 


discovery of himself, an artist’s dis- 
covery of himself, a Negro’s discovery 
of what made him what he was as man 
and artist. 

Roland Hayes is a son of the soil, 
disciplined by the father’s respect for 
nature on the one hand and on the 
other by the mother’s religious devo- 
tion to work well enough done to suit 
the Lord’s high purpose. ‘I may be 
old fashioned’, he says, ‘but I like to 
think that I am a better singer for 
having learned to plough a straight 
furrow when I was a boy in the Flat- 
woods.” And again in his description 
of his father, weak, vagrant, lying, 
but lovable and strongly beloved, he 
shows how close the natura] world and 
the artist’s world have always been to 
him. ‘When my father called a deer, 
he was a buck himself. In transactions 
with untamed life he made an offering 
of his whole nature. It is perfectly 
clear to me now that he opened the 
way for me to become a musician by 
showing me how to offer my body, in 
imitation of him, to receive the music 
which he taught me to discover in the 
natural world. I learned from my 
father how the body follows the im- 
agination. If singing is to be a really 
imaginative art it must give off, on 
each occasion, the effect of a fresh 
creation in which mind and body act 
together. The body must respond 
freely and newly to the mind’s mo- 
mentary act of recreation. Thus a 
song becomes a personal expression, 
and not merely an animated tran- 
scription of the composer’s notes.’ 

But no amount of appreciation for 
the work done by the farmer or the 
forester could have kept Roland Hayes 
from expressing himself in song. His 
youth on the farm, his race, his color, 
his struggles only gave the direction 
to his singing, the color to his voice, 
the firm determination to his spirit. 
However, difficult as it was for him to 
be a Negro in a white world (and there 
was hardly an indignity to which he 
was not subjected), he declares that 
he can say truly never in his whole 
life to have wished to be a white man. 
On the contrary, he found out the way 
to his own personal success and the 
way to his perfection as an artist early 
enough to make use of this knowledge, 
rather than too late, as so many men 


discover it. ‘I had set out to become 
an artist’, he says, ‘but I had still to 
learn that I must approach art per- 
sonally; I had still to be taught that 
I, Roland Hayes, a Negro, had first to 
measure my racial inheritance and 
then to put it to use. It remained for 
me to learn, humbly at first, and then 
with mounting confidence, that my 
way to artistry was a Negro way.’ 

The same high pride and spiritual 
freedom which kept his mother doing 
the laundry for poor Negro boys at 
Harvard (if they were good church 
members) long after her son had sung 
for kings and queens all over Europe, 
rather than sacrifice one iota of her 
independence even to the boy of whom 
she said, ‘ You are the continuation of 
me,’ this same high pride and spiritual 
freedom have characterized Roland 
Hayes’ whole life. Everyone should 
read Angel Mo’ and her Son Roland 
Hayes. It is the American success 
story at its best and bravest. 


SEEDBED FOR DRAMA 


The Epic of Latin-American Lit- 
erature, by Arturo Torres-Rioseco. 
Oxford University Press: $3. 

T MAY be something more than 
I coincidence that makes Torres- 
Rioseco recognize the roots of Latin- 
American literature in the same soil 
where Constance Rourke discovered 
our own, namely in the land itself and 
in the phrasing and color which life on 
the American land had given to In- 
dian speech. With Constance Rourke, 
it was these qualities in the great 
Indian treaties, which so fascinated 
Thomas Jefferson, that seemed to 
put the American stamp on our lit- 
erary beginnings. To Torres-Rioseco, 
it stems from the sons of Spanish 
Conquistadors, born on American soil 
and most often of Indian mothers, 
who chronicled the life that followed 
the conquest. The great Spanish chron- 
iclers themselves, notably Bernal Diaz 
del Castillo, undoubtedly set the pat- 
tern for these later comers, but there 
is no missing the fact that where Ber- 
nal Diaz is characteristically Spanish, 
a man like Garcilaso de la Vega, son of 
a Spanish conqueror and an Inca Prin- 
cess and raised in the wonderful city 
of Cuzco, added something both to the 
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matter and style of the chronicle 
which we can only call American and 
which is repeated, enlarged, integrated 
until it has become the Latin-Am- 
erican idiom. 

The early days of Latin America 
were Spain’s great days, as great in 
literature as in conquest, philosophy 
and the arts. For a long time, Spain 
was the model for all her colonial 
artists. Nowhere, perhaps, in the world 
does Spanish Baroque, even today, 
show more of its elegance than in 
certain of the old churches of Mexico 
and Peru. The literature of the time 
was almost as Baroque as the art and 
the architecture. Later, when the in- 
fluence of French art spread all over 
the world, it conquered Spanish Am- 
erica, too, and all of its phases, from 
the romantic through the realistic and 
the nervous strains of modernism, 
are echoed in Spanish-American po- 
etry and novel-writing up to this cen- 
tury. But today the ‘novel of the land’ 
and the poetry are — like the Andes 
and the Amazon — greatly American. 

One does not add drama, for if a re- 
cord of Spanish-American arts were to 
be based on drama alone (which most 
fortunately it is not), one would be 
tempted to say, as was said of Corsica, 
that it had never bred a great artist 
because the island was so beautiful it- 
self that an artist’s imagination had 
no reach for escape. The whole South 
American land is itself dramatic; the 
history is alive with drama; the clash 
of the races native there, or settled 
there, is material for a thousand plays. 

There is almost too much to leave any 
need for theatre. Talking of Benito 
Lynch, a famous Irish-Argentine nov- 
elist whose work centres chiefly on the 
life of the Gaucho, that pack-horse- 
man of the pampas who is the hero of 
a thousand tales, Torres-Rioseco says, 
‘And Lynch solves the struggle by an 
unexpected double murder — which 
seems quite unlikely in the pages of a 
book but which is perfectly in accord 
with the savage milieu of the pampas,’ 
thus reversing, for Latin America, the 
usual comment upon the relation be- 
tween life and our melodramatic lit- 
erature. 

The only great name that stands 
out in Spanish drama before the 
twentieth century is that of Florencio 
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Sanchez (see THEATRE ARTS, May 
1939, on Argentine Drama). Sanchez 
was born in Uruguay, the early home 
of so many of South America’s philos- 
ophers, poets, statesmen. He spent 
most of his dramatic life in Buenos 
Aires and his plays are still performed 
there, but neither one man’s works — 
even though he is a great naturalist — 
nor a single Gaucho classic like the 
Martin Fierro by José Hernandez can 
make up the drama of a continent. So 
we wait for that, knowing that it 
must come. Perhaps it will come from 
Argentina where the theatre is most 
alive; perhaps from Brazil, because 
music and the dance, so well devel- 
oped there, would make a thoroughly 
modern basis for a native drama. Per- 
haps from Uruguay or Colombia or 
Ecuador, just because they lack the 
fetters of any commercial theatrical 
tradition. It is only the play-form and 
the theatre techniques that are lack- 
ing in the modern novels like those of 
Ciro Alegria and the modern poets. 
Take, for example, the Peruvian poet, 
José Santos Chocano (1875-1934). He 
was a revolutionist in politics, a cham- 
pion of the Indian, a vigorous pro- 
testor against ‘Yankee Imperialism’. 
‘Walt Whitman has the North’, he 
says, ‘but I have the South,’ and his 
vision of his America is indeed large 
like Whitman’s, but indeed of the 
Southland: 


‘The horses were strong! 
The horses were eager! 
Their necks finely-arched; and shin- 
in 
Their flanks; and musical their hoof 
beats. 
The horses were strong! 
The horses were ready! 


“No, not the warriors only, 
With plumes and cuirasses and fire- 
brands and banners, 
Conquered the primitive forests and 
the Andes: 
The horses of Andalusia, whose sin- 
ews 
Had sparks of the fiying race of the 
Arabs, 
Stamped their glorious hoof-prints 
Upon the dry lava-fields, 
Upon the wet marsh-lands, 
Upon shores of loud rivers 
And upon silent snows; 


Upon the pampas, the mountains, | 
the woods and the valleys, 


The horses were strong! 
The horses were eager! .. . 


That is the sound and the color of 
the land that waits for the Spanish. 





American theatre, and the Portuguese. | 
American theatre which is Brazil’s, | 


Perhaps the theatre cannot come to 


full fruition until life in Latin America | 
has found the free, democratic pattern | 


all the imaginative young men are 
searching for. For it is a notable fact | 


that almost all the writers and poets 
are men active either in the educa. 
tional life or the political life of their 
various countries. Well, the theatre 
can wait. And, meantime, those who 
are hunting for drama that is fresh 


‘a 


and native, virile and poetic, redolent | 


of the land and its peoples will find it 
in the other forms of Latin-American 
literature. 


BAITING THE FILMS 

With a Hays Nonny Nonny, by 
Elliot Paul and Luis Quintanilla, 
Random House: $2. 


[ — the pretext of retelling six | 


tales from the Bible as the mo. 
tion picture industry’s Hays Office 
would prescribe, Elliot Paul has man- 


aged to distil a book which wanders | 


headily amidst a multiplicity of topics. 


No one is very much the worse for this | 


peripatetic trend and the main idea is 
slender enough to retire with good 
grace to secondary status. There is no 
awe in Elliot Paul, nor in Luis Quin- 
tanilla, whose entertaining and nota 
little bitter drawings make up a potent 
supplement to the text. Nothing 1s 
sacred, and this is just as well because 
in their irreverence the collaborators 
have succeeded in producing a nervy 


and amusing book. They have also | 


shrewdly insured their volume’s place 
in history by reproducing that in- 


credible document, the Hays Code, | 


for the first time in full. 

There are dissertations on such mat- 
ters as the history of beards — to 
which Mr. Paul, himself, has con- 
tributed a classic example — on the 
origins of wine, and chiefly, of course, 
on such film phenomena as the double 
feature, the movie critic and so forth. 
Concealed behind the jocular facade 
there is a fund of simple common sense 
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‘Just the part for Eddie Robinson . . 
Drawing by Luis Quintanilla from With a 
Hays Nonny Nonny. 


and trenchant criticism of the films. 

In fact, in the light of Elliot Paul’s 
reflections on one knotty subject, the 
transfer of plays and novels to the 
screen, it becomes particularly diffi- 
cult to understand how he could have 
sold his touching and entirely literary 
book, The Last Time I Saw Paris, to 


| MGM for Hedy Lamarr and Robert 
man. | 
nders | 


Taylor. Fortunately, reason or neces- 
sity has since revised these casting 
plans, but the riddle of the sale re- 
mains unsolved — unless the answer 
is, perhaps, that even a man of Elliot 
Paul’s perceptions must eat. 


The Best Plays of 1941-42, edited 
by Burns Mantle. Dodd, Mead: §3. 
Or THE whole, last season fared 

badly at the hand of the critic. 
‘It was not’, Burns Mantle says, ‘a 
critics’ year in the theatre.’ It may 
come as a surprise, then, that the ten 
plays which he has found worthy of 
inclusion in this twenty-third year- 
book come off rather well on the 
printed page. Not that there are any 
enduring masterpieces among Jn Time 
to Come, The Moon Is Down, Blithe 
Spirit, Funior Miss, Candle in the 
Wind, Letters to Lucerne, Fason, Angel 
Street, Uncle Harry, Hope for a Har- 
vest. But the serious plays are serious 
on a high level, and the theatre pieces 
are good theatre. The record could 
have been much, much worse — wit- 
ness the season of 1917-18. 


THEATRE ARTS BOOKSHELF 


‘Your editor’, Mr. Mantle writes, 
‘happens to be more deeply interested 
in the people’s theatre than he is in 
the critics’ theatre.” Broadway may 
be startled to find itself described as a 
people’s theatre; but its audience did 
continue to support and endorse it 
more faithfully than its critics during 
the year that brought Pearl Harbor. 
Here is that year’s record, with ad- 
ditional reports from Chicago, San 
Francisco and Southern California, 
and all the data that make each new 
volume of Best Plays an indispensable. 


Lost Chords: The Diverting Story 
of American Popular Songs, by 
Douglas Gilbert. Doubleday, Doran: 
$350. | 
jg omen is Douglas Gilbert’s 
virtue and his vice, his impetus 
and his handicap. It brought feeling 
and flavor two years ago to American 
Vaudeville: Its Life and Times but a 
certain failure to see, through the 
tears, how much of vaudeville’s sub- 
stance and spirit is actually caught up 
in today’s theatre forms. Out of a 
similar love for an age of melody now 
past, he has written a chronicle — 
half history and half anecdote, as was 
the earlier volume — of the American 
‘popular song’ from post-Civil War 
days to the 1920’s. So dated, the 
period is by no means artificially set 
off. The end of the Civil War did see 


' the rise of the ‘popular’ as distinct 


from the ‘folk’ song. And the last two 
decades have moved away from the 
tune to be sung to the tune to be 
danced. As Mr. Gilbert says, though 
with some exaggeration, ‘America is 
no longer a melodic nation. America 
is now a rhythmic nation. We dance. 
We do not sing any more; we are sung 
at. Contemporary songs are written 
for bands or performers . . . as dance 
tunes for junior hepcats and jitter- 
bugs.’ 

Now Mr. Gilbert tells the story of 
his period with gaiety and boldness 
and with many a lush and gaudy de- 
tail. But what he does not see clearly, 
or even at all, is the heart of the story. 
It is also what makes the book of in- 
terest to students of American theatre. 
The popular song replaced the folk 
song as entertainment shifted from 
home and field to tavern and theatre 


and club; as the professional com- 
poser and actor-singer took over; as 
the printed song and then the mechan- 
ically reproduced song won out over 
the song that went from mouth to 
mouth. The ‘pop tune’ is the tune 
made to be plugged; made, in short, 
with a theatre purpose. 

All this, as a matter-of-fact, is richly 
documented in the book’s pages, with 
the result that it helps to fill a serious 
lacuna in our theatre history, the 
story of our popular musical stage. 
It is this never consciously understood 
tie-up which sets the book apart from 
Carl Sandburg’s The American Song- 
bag and other similar studies, and 
makes it a theatre ‘must’. For in sa- 
voring every line of the old songs — 
they come about every other page — 
and the fabulous stories of those who 
wrote and performed them, the reader 
will be getting very close to the heart 
and other less nice organs of our peo- 
ple’s stage of the past. Those who 
read between the lines will also come 
to surmise that today’s songs that are 
danced are not so different in purpose 
from yesterday’s songs that were sung, 
nor so much more degraded in spirit. 


Only the form has changed. 


The Anatomy of Drama, by Alan 
Reynolds Thompson. Univ. of Cali- 
fornia: $3. 
yb ANATOMY OF DRAMA is an im- 
posing book and one that is hard 
to classify. The title indicates clearly 
that it is not a study of the theatre 
and its component arts. Nor is it a 
study of individual dramatists ex- 
cept as an understanding of their 
problems and their personal approach 
is included in the general run of the 
text. Only a few dramatic authors 
receive detailed attention in its 400 
pages. It is rather what the author 
intends it to be, according to his pref- 
ace, an approach to ‘a philosophy of 
drama on the basis of which more 
specialized activities such as play- 
writing, directing, or the criticism of 
particular dramatists may be prose- 
cuted with improved effectiveness and 
understanding’. It is at once both 
speculative and assured. It has its own 
unity since it is all related to a major 
theme, and yet it is in a sense a series 
of essays on various phases of this 
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theme which the author names allur- 
ingly in his chapter headings such as: 
‘The Drama as a Narrative Medium’, 
‘The Sources of Dramatic Effect’, 
‘The Dilemma of Modern Tragedy’, 
‘Drama and Poetry’. The book has 
both the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of this prolonged essay form. It 
is distinctly a personal contribution 
and as such is welcome after so many 
tomes whose reliance was chiefly on 
old authority. On the other hand, al- 
though it gives evidence of a wide 
range of information and deep study 
of dramatic literature, it does not 
always develop an authority of its 
own. It would be a most excellent 
book as a basis for group discussion 
because there are so many points 
about which Mr. Thompson argues 
with secure feeling that must always 
be matters of opinion. 

Since more than one-third of the 
world’s acknowledged literary master- 
pieces are drama, there is obvious 
reason for studying plays as literature. 
But since what gives a play its form is 
that it is written to be acted, it seems 
as though the study should go — in 
reverse of the usual method — from 
the question, ‘Will it act?’ to “Has it 
added qualities which will enable it to 
live as literature?’ And not from ‘Is 
it literary?’ to an incidental study of 
how it will lend itself to perform- 
ance. 

Mr. Thompson never puts himself 
into the false position in which Joseph 
Wood Krutch wrote of modern play- 
wrights as though they had no rela- 
tion whatever to a living theatre. And 
yet you get the sense that the arts of 
the theatre are not as real and as beau- 
tiful to Mr. Thompson as the arts of 
the printed page, that he does not 
trust his actors and directors as he 
does his playwrights and does not 
grant them the same importance in 
relation to the acted play. This hap- 
pens often when intellectual imagina- 
tion is stronger than visual imagina- 
tion and often, too, to people with 
whom theatregoing is not an old 
enough and steady enough habit so 
that both the mind and the emotions 
accept the arts of the theatre as hav- 
ing their own reality. But as long as 
we have in America only one great 
producing centre and so few places 


where good plays of any kind can be} 
seen with any regularity, we cannot 
blame that lack on the men who must | 
read plays because they cannot see 
them steadily and learn to see them 
whole. ; 


The Lake Guns of Seneca and 
Cayuga and Eight Other Plays of 
Upstate New York, edited by A. M.\ 
Drummond and Robert E. Gard. 


Cornell University: $3. 
NDER its director, A. M. Drum. 











mond, the Cornell Theatre has | 
been one of the important university | 


centres alive to the dramatic mate. | 
rials Jatent in folklore and a regional 
culture. Years ago, Professor Drum- 
mond founded at the State Fair a 
project for the presentation of rural 
plays written of, by and for the re. 
gion’s people, and some of these dra. 
mas eventually found their way into 
print. Within the past three or four 
years and with the assistance of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, he and his 
co-worker, Robert E. Gard, have been 
carrying through a State Project to 


survey the little theatres of the region | 
and to call forth the writing of in- | 


digenous Upstate plays. The latter, to 
the number of more than two score, 
have been mounted at Cornell and 
then sent out to the audiences they 





were written for. Now the first selected 
playwriting fruits of this steady sow- 
ing in the field of folk drama have 


~ 


been gathered into a handsome vol- | 


ume. There are nine plays all told, 
ranging in date from 1790 to 1941, in 
locale from a manor house in the 
Hudson Valley to the vineyards of 
Chautauqua county, in form from the 
ballad play to melodrama and farce, 
and in subject matter from Indian lore 


and frontier folksay to today’s farmer | 
struggle over the price of milk. The | 
title play, written by Mr. Drummond, 


is a rich and redolent stage piece, 4 
poetic Baedeker to the Finger Lakes 


district, its lore and its deep vein of | 


fantasy. Not every one of the remain- 
ing eight scripts comes out well on the 
printed page, and it will take the 
imaginative and ingenious director to 
see them all as stage vehicles. But the 
challenge is there and worthy of being 
taken up by other theatres even out- 
side the Upstate region. 























FLORENCE REED as the idolatrous, power-maddened queen in Jean 
Racine’s Athaliah. The rarely performed English version of this classic of 
the French theatre was presented in Washington last spring by Catholic 
University in another successful combination of professional and non- 
professional talents. Alan Schneider and Dr. Josephine McGarry Callan 
directed; sets and lighting were provided by Ralph Brown. Florence Reed is 
currently on Broadway as the Fortune Teller in The Skin of Our Teeth. 





Tompkins Studio 





THE AFFAIR AT TROY ITHACA COLLEGE 


Also classic inspired was director Johann Reich’s production of The Affair at 
Troy by Jean Giraudoux at Ithaca College. The play, of course, is in the 
modern vein as was Giraudoux’s Amphitryon 38, and Mr. Reich, formerly 
of the Salzburg Festivals and the Reinhardt Theatres in Vienna, has brought 
his rich experience in professional theatre to bear upon a college presenta- 
tion. He has caught the conjunction of classic and modern simplicities in his 
severely architectural set and stylized directing. 
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Rr. U. R. (Dec. 3-5) 


LOOKING FORWARD 


THE THREE SISTERS, Katharine Cornell 
production, with herself, Judith Anderson 
and Ruth Gordon heading an all-star cast. 
Staged by Guthrie McClintic. Scenery and 
costumes by Motley. (Aatharine Cornell) 


NEW FACES OF 1943, a revue by John 
Lund, Lee Wainer and Jack Rosenberg. 
Dances by Charles Weidman and John 
Ray. (Leonard Sillman) 


FLARE PATH, Terence Rattigan’s R. A. F. 
play now running in London. Cast in- 
cludes Nancy Kelly, Arthur Margetson, 
Alec Guinness. Margaret Webster directs 
in Raymond Sovey sets. (Gilbert Miller) 


CRY HAVOC, the heroic nurses of Bataan 


ina play by Allan Kenward, staged by the 
author. Scenery, Albert Johnson; cos- 
tumes, Toni Ward. (Lee Shubert and Harry 
Kaufman) 


SWEET CHARITY, women’s club farce by 
Irving Brecher and Manuel Seff. Philip 
Loeb heads the cast. Staging, George Ab- 
bott; scenery, Cirker and Robbins. (Alfred 
Bloomingdale and Lee Shubert) 


THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE, Konstantin Si- 
monov’s war play, adapted by Harris 
Moss; acting version by Clifford Odets. 
Cast includes Leon Ames, Luther Adler, 
Eleanora Mendelssohn, staging, Harold 
Clurman; scenery, Boris Aronson. (The- 
atre Guild) 


THE DOUGHGIRLS, comedy by Joseph 
Fields. Scenery, Frederick Fox. George S. 
Kaufman directs. (Max Gordon) 


SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS, Herbert 
and Dorothy Fields and Cole Porter musi- 
cal, with Ethel Merman. Staged by Has- 
sard Short with Howard Bay scenery and 
Jack Cole choreography. (Michael Todd) 


DARK EYES, a comedy by Eugenie Leon- 
tovich, Elena Miramova, Nunnally John- 
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son and Jed Harris, staged by the latter, | 


with the first two authors and Ludmilla 
loretzka heading the cast. (Jed Harris 


THE WIFE TAKES A CHILD, by Phoebe 
and Henry Ephron. Staged by John C. 
Wilson, with Henry Hull, Evelyn Varden 
and Nedda Harrigan in the cast. (John C. 
Wilson) 


THE PATRIOTS, formerly called Thomas 
Jefferson, by Sidney Kingsley, with Ray- | 
mond Edward Johnson and Madge Evans. | 
Staging, Shepard Traube. (Playwrights’ 
Company and Rowland Stebbins) 
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100 prints in two envelopes of 50 
plates each (on 40 sheets). each enve- 
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